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‘THE FEAR OF GOD.—NO. II. 


4th. Another method by which you can 
mote in your hearts, by the blessing of 
yethat fear which is the beginving of 


_ wisdom,” is a calm, prayerful, persistent 


consideration of the shortness of your life. 
Patients often gréatly dislike the medicine 
prescribed by their physician. The sight 
of it is disgusting, the taste nauseating, 
and yet its use may be absolutely essential 
to their restoration to health—to their con- 
tinuance in life, So thoughts of death 
may not be pleasing to you. You may be 
disposed to put far from you sll reflection 
upon the shortness of life. Days, and 
weeks, and months roll round, and you 
keep yourself as much as possible absorbed 
in your daily cares and avocations. You 
are determined that you will not think of 
death. Though now and again a solemn 
thought in this direction crosses your 
mind, it is but ase shadow there—you do 
not give it room or place—you will not 
harbour it, or encourage it to stay with 
you. You were called to see a neighbour 
die; or perhaps, in God’s providence, were 
required to stand by the death-bed of a 
partner—your husband, or your wife—or it 
may have been a child—a son, or a daugh- 
ter—yet, alas! how earnestly you sought 
to drive back, and far away, those serious, 
solemn thoughts of your own death, which 
at that hour forced themselves upon you! 
You would have none of them. You watched 
the breath as it grew shorter and shorter— 
you saw the desth-throes, the last convul- 
"sive struggles, and would not take the les- 
son God designed to teach. You were one 
of the mourners at the burial. You were 
draped in the weeds of woe. You stood 
amid the sobbing ones by the briok of the 
grave. You saw the coffin lowered to its 
final resting-place, and covered in with the 
dust, which had a commission to keep in 
ita firm embrace the form you loved until 
the judgment-day. You turned away—you 
sought your home—you saw the vacant 
chair—the vacant seat at the family board. 
All, all you saw, but yet you would not be 
humbled nor schooled into fear, and awe, 
and reverence of that God whose hand you 
might, you should have seen in the sad 
events which his providence had occurred 
to pass before you. ) 

Unpleasant to you though these solemn 
scenes were, yet know thou, O reader, they 
were designed of God for thy good. Hadst 
thou but looked up through these events 
to the mighty, the benificent hand behind 
them—hadat thou but calmly, prayerfully, 
persistently considered while they were 
passing, “Even so must I die, and be borne 
from the sight of men, to mingle with my 
kindred dust.”” Hadst thou harboured 
such thoughts as these, dwelt upon them 
with a calm, prayerful spirit, great and 
lasting good might have been your reward. 

And perhaps it is not yet too late. You 
may yet attain the fear of the Lord, which 
is the beginning of wisdom, if you will but 
use this means:—Let it be one of the duties 
of each day—never to be forgotten nor ne- 
glected—never to be crowded out by any 
other, however pressing or importunate, to 
think on your own death. Bear it ever in 
mind, that you may stand in awe of God, 
who gave, and who, in his own good time, 
will also recall your life. 

5th. Still another method to be noticed, 
bg which this filial fear and reverence for 
God is to be promoted in your heart, is the 
contemplation of eternity. The bare men- 
tion of that solemn word, eternity, is calcu- 
lated to fill the mind of the serious and 
reflecting with awe. The most thoughtless 
even, and gay—the votary of pleasure and 
folly—is sometimes arrested by this word, 
and brought to reflection. It is related of 
a fashionable lady, whose whole life was 
given to pleasure, that upon returning late 
at night from a ball, she found her servant 
maid busily employed in reading a religious 
book. Throwing her eye upon the open 
page as she swept past, she caught the sight 
of one single word—eternity._ Retiring to 
rest, she sought sleep in vain. If she 
closed her eyes, she could see that dreadful 
word continually before her. If she arose, 
and walked her room, it rang continually 
in her ears. If she seated herself to read, 
every word before her resolved itself into 
this, and she saw naught, read naught but 
“eternity.” The fear of God was awakened 
within her. Conscience, which had so long 
slept—whose voice was so long hushed amid 
the din and rush of earthly follies, now as- 
serted its prerogative—claimed its right to 
a hearing, and she could not rest. Calling 
her maid, she asked, «¢ What shall I do to 
be saved?’’ and being pointed faithfully to 
the Scripture remedy for human sinfulness 
and guilt, she soon found peace in believing 
in Jesus, the only begotten Son of God. 

So may it be, reader, with you. Thoughts 
of that eternal world to which we hasten, 
are not in yain. Before the mind will rise 
and mingle with such thoughts, visions of 
God, and heaven—the great white throne, 
and its glorious occupant, from whose face 
even the heavens and the earth will fly 
away, and no place be found for them; as 
you think of eternity, you cannot fail to 
picture the events of the last great day— 
its assembled hosts, mighty and two-fold, 
the one at the right hand, the other at the 
left of that Judge. You will see the books 
opened, and, in imagination, follow while 
that mightiest of all trials goes forward. 
You will hear the Judge say to those on 
his right hand, «Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world ;”’ and 
to those upon his left, ‘Depart, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels.”” You will hear the shout 
of triumph, praise, and thanksgiving, which 
will arise from that mighty host upon the 
right, as in response to their open accept- 
ance and acquittal by the Son, they cast 
their crowns before him, and ory, «Thou 
art worthy, O Lamb of God, slain from the 
foundation of the world, to receive praise, 
and honour, glory, might, power, and do- 


_ mioion, for ever and ever, for thou didst 


redeem us to thyself, in thine own blood ;” 
and you will also hear—O heart-rending 
ory!—that shriek, that wail of woe and 
anguish, which then will burst from those 
upon the left, as they plunge, with all their 
guilt upon them, into the gloomy caverns 
of despair. 7 

Reader, if you are yet impenitent, thiok 
of these things now; and as you ponder 


‘! upon eternity, and all its solemn scenes, 


learn wisdom. Woo and welcome to your 
heart that ‘fear of the Lord” which such 
reflections are calculated to beget. 

6th. Make a direct appeal to God for the 
Spirit's power, if you would have that «fear 
of the Lord,.which is the beginning of wis- 
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dom.” Without the Spirit’s aid, all the 
directions we have given you will be in 
vain. We conceive it possible for one to 
study the character of God merely to find 
fault, and, if possible, pick flaws. We con- 
ceive it possible for one to study the works 
and word of God, and be well versed in 
both, as were both Chesterfield and Byron, 
and yet remain utterly without benefit, in 
a moral or religious sense. Our characters 
may, in a degree, be contrasted with Géd’s, 
so that our littleness will be manifest to 
ourselves. We may think of death with 
the calmness and indifference of the stoic; 
pay, we may look upon eternity, with its 
solemn realities, and yet, if we have not 
the Spirit’s aid, to sanctify and render 
effectual these varied exercises, all will be 
in vain. Means and instrumentalities for 
producing the fear of God in the soul—all 
these are, and must for ever remain but 
dead means; inert and inefficient instru- 
mentalities will they be, unless the Spirit’s 
agency be granted to render them potent. 
Nor should you forget, impenitent read- 
er, that God has given you special encour- 
agement to ask him for his Spirit’s power 
and assistance in this, to you, so important 
a concern. He who is truth itself has 
said that the Father ‘is more willing to 
give his Spirit to them that ask, than earth- 
ly parents are to give good gifts unto their 
children.” What parent, having the ability 
to give good gifts to his children, would 
withhold them, when importuned by those 
he loves? And yet God is ‘more willing” 
even than earthly parents to give, where 
the boon sought is his Holy Spirit, to move 
upon the mind and heart, in conviction and 
in conversion. O! what an encouragement 
fs here! Reader, be persuaded to ask of 
God the Father, and God the Son—your 
Father and your loving Saviour—this great- 
est, best gift—the Holy Spirit to dwell 
with you, to miove upon your heart, to work 
mightily within you, producing filial fear, 
awe, and reverence; that you may in faith 
and joy cry, “Abba, Father!” that you 
may soon have the unspeakable pleasure of 
saying, in truth, “Jesus is mine, and I am 
his.” W. W. H. 


wp. 
—_ 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE FLESH AND THE BLOOD. 


Messrs. Editors—Your correspondent’s 
explanation of eating and drinking the 
flesh and blood of the Lord would be more 
exact if his last sentence had run thus: 
‘¢ His own word, therefore, teaches us ex- 
pressly that ‘to come to’ Jesus, and to 
‘believe in’ him as the sacrifice for sin, is 
both to eat his flesh, and to drink his 
blood.” | 

For the whole reference is evidently to 
the ancient types so familiar to the people 
whom Christ was at the moment instruct- 
ing. Did not the whole discourse strike 
the mind of an intelligent and candid Jew 
with such associations as the following, to 
wit? 

1. The sacrificial flesh might be eaten, 
but the blood, never. 

2. All blood was expressly forbidden as 
food, for the reason that it is the life of 


as the most significant emblem of the ran- 
som for the life of the soul; «for it is the 
blood that maketh atonement for the soul.” 
Leviticus xvii. 10, 11; Genesis ix. 4.) The 
life of the sacrifice for the redemption of 
the soul. | 

8. Every association with blood—even 
of beasts—was thus to be sacred; so that 
even what was spilled on the ground must 
be carefully covered with dust. (Leviticus 
xvii. 13- | 

4. It was sacred in the idea of justice, as 
an expiation. ‘Life for life, blood for 
blood;” and in the idea of mercy, altar, 
blood, priest, atonement, remission, went 
together in every Hebrew mind. « With- 
out the shedding of blood is no remission,” 
was familiar to every child of Abraham. 

5. The Lamb of God, fulfilling these 
ideas, gave his blood, his life, for the atone- 
ment of the soul. 

6. The Lord’s table was intended to 
signify the flesh and blood of the Divine 
ransom——“This is my body; this is the 
New Testament in my blood, shed for many, 
for the remission of sins.” 

7. *Abstaining frem blood” was still to 
be observed, (Acts xv. 29); the old sacred 
associations were stronger than ever; but 
now the blood of the cross might be tasted 


Lord’s table. 

8. To partake of this bread and wine 
became a symbol of faith; and, according 
to the laws of correspondence between 
the symbol and the thing symbolized, the 
believing in Christ’s atonement, and receiv- 
ing it, was signified by partaking of the 
food of the table. 

9. Hence it is not Christ’s real flesh and 
blood that is used in the Holy Supper, but 
its sign; and it is not the use of the sign 
that saves, but faith, which is expressed by 
the sign. 

10. And hence, also, the great point of 
our Lord’s discourse in John vi. was not 
in reference to the secondary and inci- 
dental act of eating and drinking at tlie 
Lord’s table, (not then instituted), but to 
the primary and essential act of believing 
on him. H. 


te 


For the Presbyterian. 


FUGITIVE PIECES. 


BY A LAYMAN. 


JACOB’S VOW. 
Arise, go up to Bethel, and dwell there: and make 
there an altar unto God, that appeared unto thee 
when thou fleddest from thy brother Esau.— 

Gen. xxxv. 1. 

Thirty years had elapsed, since Jacob 
had assumed the obligation of which he is 
here reminded. An exile from parental 
guardianship, amid the solitary confines of 
Padenaram, the mantle of night encompass- 
ing him, and with a heart doubtless deeply 
moved, whilst he calls to remembrance the 
pleasures of home, which now, unhappily, 
was marred by the thought of the domestic 
strife which was the primary cause of his 
exile; and drawing consolatory reflections 
from the sweet recollection of that paternal 
grace which had hitherto been his delight; 
pillowed upon the stones which marked the 
pathway of his retreat, he trustfully com- 
me himself to hie covenant-keeping Jeho- 
vah. 

Eventfal night! Memorable communi- 
cations from the Celestial Throne announce 
to Jacob, that in him centres the fulfilment 
of that wonderful prophecy, which is des- 
tined to secure to our Redeemer, as the 
glory of his triumph, ‘a seed as numerous 
as the dust of the earth.” 


In recovering his identity following this 


the flesh, and, on that account, appointed 


symbolically, that is, by the wine of the | 


| extraordioary appearance of the Divine 


presence, Jacob exclaims, “Surely this is 
none other than the house of God; the gate 
of heaven.” Profoundly grateful for such 
rich experience of the Divine goodness, 
and overpowered by a sense of the sacred- 


ness of the Divine presence, he declares 
that if Jehovah will continue to him bis 


provyidential supplies, protecting guardian- 
ship, and secure his peaceful return to 
paternal embrace, that place now so signal- 
ized by Divine mercy, should receive from 
his hands a significant mark of his grati- 
tude, in erecting an altar, upon which 
morning and evening sacrifice should con- 
tinue to point to Him, who, in the “fulness 
of time,” should offer himself a sacrifice, in 
order to the fulfilment of the glorious pro- 
phecy which had just been announced to 
Jacob. : 

We might suppose that a vow, elicited 
by the impressive circumstances of such 
heavenly intercourse, would find a ready 
fulfilment. But, amid the engrossments 
which marked the life of Jacob—a lifo 
providentially directed by the eventful in- 
terview at the well of Haran, twenty years 
had run their round, when, under circum- 
stances of severe trial, Jacob is reminded 
of his vow. ‘Arise, go up to Bethel, and 
dwell there; and make there an altar unto 
God, that appeared unto thee when thou 
fleddest from thy brother Esau.” 

Reader, draw from the history of Jacub 
admonitory lessons for thyself. Recall 
thou seasons of rich spiritual experience, 
when, in the overflowing of thy soul, thou 
wast ready to erect in thine heart Ebenezers 
of thankful remembrance, upon the altar of 
which there should continue to burn the 
flame of pure devotion, thyself the ‘liv- 
ing sacrifice.” Recall thou seasons of 
heavenly communion in the banqueting 
house of thy Lord, when he said unto thee, 
«Kat, O friend; drink, O beloved; yea, 
eat and drink abundantly ;” and when these 
spiritual delights extorted from thee a re- 
newal of thy covenant engagements—vows 
of newallegiance. Hast thou proved faith- 
ful to their fulfilment? Or, shall He who 
chastiseth not willingly, refresh thy remem- 


| brance by the severe dispensations of his 


providence? 


The Rationalistic Leaven among French 
Protestants. 


The French correspondent of Evangelical 
Christendom writes:—‘ We are approach- 
ing the time for the ecclesiastical elections. 
In the month of January next all French 
Protestants, aged thirty, and having been 


| admitted into the Church by the act of 


first communion, will be called to vote on 
occasion of the nomination of half of the 
members of our consistories or presbyterial 
councils. There is here a kind of univer- 


sal suffrage applied to the government of 


our religious community. A longer trial 
is necessary to decide whether this new 
system will bear good or evil fruits. 

In all these cases the struggle will be 
very sharp, particularly at Paris. The 
Liberal Protestant Union, the rationalistic 
spirit of which I have previously explained 
to yonr readers, neglects no means of com- 
batting the orthodox majority of the Pa- 
risian consistory, and of substituting for 
them the partisans of the Neological theo- 
logy. It has distributed a circular, in 
which the great words toleration, liberty, 
and individual right, are not forgotten. 
This phraseology produces considerable ef- 
fect upon persons who are ignorant, or 
strangers to the Christian life. The Com- 
mittee of the Union pretends even that it 
is conservative, whilst it is attacking all the 
holy doctrines of our fathers! The ortho- 
dox party are not asleep; they are visiting 
families, and addressing serious appeals to 
the consciences of the Protestants. Let us 
hope that the victory will once more de- 
clare itself for orthodoxy.” 


THE REV. SIGNOR GAVAZZI. 


A clergyman in Dublin, Ireland, has re- 
ceived the following letter from this Italian 
reformer, which will be read with amaze- 
ment and pleasure by the friends of civil 
and religious liberty : | 

**Pistora, December 27, 1861. 

My Dear Friend—My course of lectures 
and sermons ended in Florence the 23d inst. 
It has been doubly blessed by dear Jesus. 
First, the crowds of people were so large as 
to prevent many from obtaining a place, al- 
though all available space of three additional 
rooms was allotted for the audience out of 
my original hall. God only knows the 
results; but there is reason to hope that the 
evangelical seed was not thrown on stones 
and thorns. 

Secondly, I have incurred the ire of the 
priests, as to move them to accuse me for 
attacking the religion of the State—a crime 
contemplated by our constitution. So that 
at present I stand accused to the Attorney- 
General, and he has already served me with 
notice for a regular trial. 

I heard on Tuesday the heads of my 
accusation, which are all of a religious char- 
acter—viz., that I spoke against the Imma- 
culate Conception, Auricular Confession, 

reaching the Pope to have been only 
Bishop of Rome ia the origin, the impossi- 
bility of a free State with the Canon Law, 
&e., 

My trial is now under the judgment of 
the tribunal, to see if there is any s@fficient 
motive to proceed against me by public 
trial. If they think so, then I shall stand 
a prisoner in this free Italy, to defend tie 
liberty of conscience and worship which 


was granted to us by several proclama- 


tions of the parliament and government; 
and then again there will be a sen- 
tence which, by another anomaly, is a hun- 
dred times severer in Tuscany than in Pied- 
mont: but God will do, in this sad business, 
all his pleasure and will. Here I am to 
defend by myself the great right of free 
speaking and free worship. 

On this occasion, which will be the great- 
est we had fora long time in Italy, I hope my 
Christian friends will help me and the cause 
I stand for, with their fervent prayers to 
God, in order that every thing might happen 
according to his will and the promotion of 
his glory. 

I am sorry to have to say that out of 
seven accusers, five are foreigners, and two 
among them [rishmen—perhaps from Gal- 
way or Tuam. Don’t forget me and my 
press, without which I shall never do any 
thing wide and permanent for Jesus here. 

Very faithfully yours, : 

ALESSANDRO GAVAZZI.” 


NoTHinae BuT Heaven.—When Me- 
lancthon was dying, he was observed to be 
much in prayer for several hours together. 
Being asked by a friend if he wanted any 
thing, he replied: ‘‘Nornine BuT HEa- 
VEN: do not trouble me by speaking to 


} @ true spiritual worship. 


| THE PROPER WORSHIP OF THE 
SANCTUARY. 


| Published by request. | 

In connection with a few plain and prac- 
tical remarks, which we propose to make 
on this important topic, we would request 
our readers to examine carefully the brief 
opening chapters in our Directory for Wor- 
ship, a8 contained in the standards of our 
Church. It seems to us, that one of the 
growing evils of the times is, that multi- 
tudes, even of professing Christians, go to 
church more for superficial and ephemeral 
excitement, than for solid religious instruc- 
tion—more to please themselves, and to 
please each other, than to please God, by 
Hence, whole 
congregations are often seen sitting lazily, 


moment when the minister is offering up 
the incense of prayer. Hence, whole as- 
semblies are often seen breaking up on the 
Sabbath, with that same sort of levity and 
small chit-chat which are seen at concerts, 
and theatres, and panoramas. We read of 
‘vain oblations,” and ‘heartless lip-ser- 
vices,” and ‘strange unhallowed fires,’ 
and “abominable burnt-offerings,”’ and ‘sa- 
crifices of fools,” presented in the house of 
the Lord in ancient times, which brought 
guilt and-ruin even on the chosen people of 
God. | 

And many, in our times, incur a similar 
condemnation when they come to the sanc- 
tuary, not considering what they are about 
to do—come with no fixed purpose to wor- 
ship God—come with levity and easy un- 
concern, careless indifference, and worldli- 
ness, in all their thoughts—come out of 
curiosity, or from the force of fashion, or 
for mere amusement, or in order to kill the 
time—come as the idlest spectators in the 
world would come to any other public 
gathering, to see or hear what little may 
be said or done—come to sit sluggishly for 
an hour, without the lifting up of one 
prayer, one note of praise, one emotion of 
the heart, or one thought to God—come to 
go through the solema mockery, and the 
awful farce of a bodily presence amongst 
the worshippers, without the spirit of wor- 
ship—the most sacred and devout forms of 
religion, without the first element of its 
essence or vitality. 

And what is this? It is precisely that 
which all the prophets of ancient Israel 
denounced as a heartless lip-service—as an 
unfit, vain oblation. It is that which Je- 
sus Christ condemned as the most worthless 
hypocrisy of his day. It is that which 
Solomon calls the ‘sacrifice of fools’’— 
the inconsiderate, unmeaning ‘sacrifice of 
fools.” It is that which the Almighty 
calls an abomination in his sight, which 
‘che cannot away with” —which he will not 
bear. 

And is it not to be feared that we are 
all, more or less, in this very condemna- 


incurring the- very guilt which, rendered 
the sacrifices and solemn meetings of an- 
cient Israel so worthless in the sight of 
heaven, and the people themselves so odious 
in the eyes of a holy God?— insincerity in 
worship—a cold and dead formality in our 
pretended sacrifices of prayer and praise— 
a listless, unthinking, and uomeaning de- 
portment in the house of God? 

‘‘For they, who offer this sacrifice of 
fools,”’ says the Bible, “consider not that 
they do evil.”” No, alas! this is the secret 
of such folly and such heartless worship. 
Those who have fallen into it, do not con- 


| sider that they do evil; for they do not 


consider what they are doing at all. The 
whole service—the whole attendance—is 
stamped with want of consideration; want 
of thought; want of care, as to the kind or 
degree of worship which they render to the 
Lord. 

Now, if we would keep ourselves clear, 
in the sanctuary of the Lord, from this 
fearful condemnation for insincerity and 
formalism, into which ancient Israel fell, 
and incurred the wrath of heaven; and into 
which multitudes of professed worshippers 
now fall every Sabbath, we must take heed 
to the very practical and important direc- 
tions given in the sacred word. It is by 
thoughtful consideration, and watchful care, 
and prayerful attention, when we are in the 
house of God, and when we are going to 
the house of God, and by that alone, that 
we can escape this guilt and folly. 


Do you, if such be the case, ask, ‘‘ Had 
we not better stay at home, and not go at 
all?’? No! we have no authority to say 
that. God does not say that, but the con- 
trary. It is asin for us to stay at home, 
and not go at all, when God requires us all 
to attend his worship, and not forsake the 
assembling of ourselves together. To go 
with no preparation is bad—bad enough. 
To go with wrong feelings is worse—much 
worse. Not to go at all, is still worse—far 
the worst of all. 

No! the one thing which we all had 
better do, is to do as God has required us. 
It is, «To keep our foot on going to the 
house of God’’—to consider well our ways 
—to call in our wandering thoughts and 
feelings—to think seriously of what we are 
about to do, while on our way to the sanc- 
, tuary—to seek a prayerful, devotional frame 
of mind—to take heed what we hear, and 
how we hear, and how we pray—to lift up 
our thoughts and affections from earth and 
earthly scenes, and fix them on God and 
heaven. 

The Bible clearly points out the great 
and all-important duty of a careful, watch. 
ful, prayerful guarding of our thoughts, 
feelings, and conduct, in our attendance on 
the worship of the sanctuary. And with a 
view to practical edification, let us now en- 
deavour to point out briefly, the best method 
of carrying out this duty. What is the 
preparation of heart with which we ought 
to go to the house of God? the service which 
we ought to render while there? and the 
spirit with which we ought to render it? 
Fix it, then, first of all in your minds, as a 
point of essential importance, that the pecu- 
liar and appropriate thing which you have 
to do in the sanctuary, above all other 
things, is to worship the Lord. You will 
do good, and receive good in the house of 
God, just in proportion as you lift your 
heart in worshipping the Lord of the house. 
If you come and go without doing this— 


have failed, sadly failed, in the main thing. 
Collectively and individually, our business 
in the sanctuary is, to worship God while 
there. Our preaching, our reading the 
Scriptures, our praying, our singing, our 
hearing—all fails, except so fer as it is im- 
bued with the spirit of heartfelt worship. 
You are a true, sincere worshipper, while 


{ you are there, or else you are most assured- 


as if with nothing to do, even at that solemn 


tion? Are we not all in great danger of 


whatever else ydu have done or heard—you 


sacrifice. 

Leaving your houses, then, under this 
abiding conviction, after such preparation 
as you have been able to make there, each 
for himself, by prayer, self-examination, 
and reading the Scriptures, you will come 
to the house of God, with all your house- 
hold who may be able to come, collected to- 
gether into one family group—you will thus 
come quietly, thoughtfully, calmly, reflect- 
ingly, thankfully, rejoicing in another op- 
portunity of coming. You will come punc- 
tually, in time to be in at the opening of 
the service, not grudging even a few mo- 
ments before the time, to be spent in silent 
meditation and prayer to the Lord, on the 
services of the day. | : 

As you approach the steps of the sanctu- 
ary, all conversation will cease; you will 
enter the gates of Zion, with reverence and 
awe upon your spirit, feeling that the 
‘¢Lord is in His holy Temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before Him.” 

As you take your places, you will either 
lift up the secret prayer to God, or call to 
mind the mercies of the past week, or turn 
to some appropriate Scripture—such as, 
‘«¢ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of hosts !’’ : 

You will make it a point to cultivate, 
through all the opening exercises, the spirit 
of adoration—a subdued, serious, serene, 
thankful, cheerful, devotional state of mind, 
by reason of a sense of the goodness, the 
majesty, and the all-seeing presence of God. 
You will shake off the feeling, as a sugges- 
tion of the devil, that you have nothing to 
do but to play the part of the mere specta- 


tor, and the critic, in the worship of God; . 


you will pray to be delivered from such 
cold-blooded impiety; and you will seek to 
feel more and more that you are an interest- 
ed actor—a worshipper yourself. You will 
feel that you have no more right to look on 
as an indifferent, unconcerned, fastidious 
spectator in the worship of the Lord’s 
sanctuary, than you will have to play the 
philosopher and the critic at the judgment- 
seat of Christ. 


Accordingly, you will join heartily, with |. 


all your power, in every part of the service. 
You will listen to the reading of the word, 
to hear what the Lord may say, and seek 
to apply it to your own edification; you will 
join in, and appropriate to yourself every 
prayer that is offered; you will take part in 
the singing, or, at least, in reading the 
hymn while it is sung. You will thus suc- 
ceed in making the service of the sanctuary 
not a burden, but a delight. You will 


come soon to regard it as a high and bless-. 


ed privilege, holy of the Lord, and honour- 
able. 

All Christian experience shows that the 
way to derive, not only the greatest im- 
provement and the greatest spiritual bless- 
ings, but also the greatest enjoyment from 
the services of the sanctuary, is to enter 
into them all heartily, earnestly, zealously. 
To those who engage in them thus, with 
the two-fold object of doing good, and 
getting good from all that is done, the 
worship of God will seldom appear irksome 
and tedious, however protracted. 

And then, when it comes to the preach- 
ing of the word, the most important direc- 
tion is, that every one should hear the gos- 
pel, (as it is, indeed and in truth, the word 
of God,) and hear it for himself, and not 
for the benefit of others; that he should 
seek to hear the truth plainity told, with a 
view to apply it to his own heart and life, 
and not to his friends. It is a most hurt- 
ful habit, which good persons sometimes 
unconsciously fall into, of hearing the 
whole sermon, as it were, for somebody 
else—thinking, all the time, how it will 
suit, or will not suit, some particular per- 
sons. By this habit, they lose the benefit 
of a personal application to their own cases, 
whilst they fail to do any good to those for 
whose benefit they are hearing, Because, 
we may rest assured, that if our friends do 
not hear and apply for themselves, all our 
hearing and applying for them will do them 
no good. Moreover, such a habit is apt to 
degenerate into a censorious spirit; and 
some persons have been known, not only to 
lose all the benefit of a good discourse 
themselves, but to be positively digconcert- 
ed and injured by it, for no other reason in 
the world, than because they were thinking 
all the time how it would fail to please 
some particular person or persons present. 


Now, all the remarks which have been 


| made, in relation to going to the house of 


God, and worshipping while in it, are alike 
applicable in reference to the spirit with 
which we should retire from it. You will 
be careful to return from the house of God 
pondering what you have heard. Alas! 
what multitudes lose all their good impres- 
sions—take leave of all their serious thoughts, 
and suffer even their good to be evil spoken 
of, by falling immediately back into worldly 
conversation, into plans of business or amuse- 
ment, and even into foolish talking and 
jesting—as they retire from the sanctuary. 
What good have they derived from the ser- 
vice or the sermon? As to the sermon it- 
self, be it able or feeble, this rule will al- 
ways hold good. The greatest good will be 


done by the sermon, when each individual 


listens to it solely and singly with a view to 
his own spiritual improvement, and account- 
ability; praying, at the same time, that tt 
may be blessed to the good of others. When 
we come to the temple of the Lord, it is to 
inquire, and to hear what the Lord will say 
to us individually. It is not for amuse- 
ment, not-for intellectual culture, not for 
scientific research, not for metaphysical 
disquisition, not to gratify a taste for 
learning or eloquence, that we should come 
to the house of God; but to hear the gos- 
pel of Christ, and him crucified, preached 
in its plain simplicity—its conscience-awa- 
kening and soul-subduing power. It is not 
for the sake of the preacher, but of Christ 
and his gospel, that we have come to hear 
the word. It is not the man, but the truth 
of Christ, that ought to constitute the at- 
traction. If we come with any other ob- 
jects in view but this, which is confessedly 
the main one, we shall not only be doomed 
to frequent disappointments, but, what is 
infinitely worse, we shall receive no real 
spiritual benefit. But if we keep this 
steadily before us, then no matter who 
preaches, provided he preaches the gospel, 
‘we cannot fail to be benefitted, and we can 
never be disappointed; because we have 
come seeking God, and not man, in the 
preached word. 

If as great a man as Napoleon or Wash- 
ington, the Duke of Welliogton or Mr. 
Webster, should come into one of our 
Christian assemblies, we ought not, as min- 
isters, for a moment to think of departing 
from the plain simplicity of the gospel; 
because, if we wish to gain men—even the 


great men—we shall not succeed by seeking 


| ly offering a vain oblation, and a worthless to please men, by a departure from the sim- 
| plicity of the gospel of God. 


And yet, on such an occasion, many 
would expect and desire to hear something 
especially learned, or profound, or eloquent, 
as suited to the distinguished auditor, and 
would be sadly disappointed if it were not 
given. But what did Mr. Webster himself 
expect and desire in the pulpit? What did 
he say on this very subject? Amongst the 
noblest sentiments he ever uttered, he said, 
‘‘T want my pastor to come to me in the 
spirit of the gospel, saying, ‘You are mor- 
tal; your probation is brief; your work 
must be done speedily; you are immortal, 
too; you are hastening to the bar of God— 
the Judge standeth before the door.’ When 
I am thus admonished, I have no disposi- 
tion to muse or sleep.” 

Great man! if he wanted learning, he 
could go to his books; if he wanted elo- 
quence or statesmanship, he could go to the 
bar, or the Senate hall; but in the house of 
God, he felt that he needed the great truths 
of mortal and immortal life, brought to bear 
upon the conscience and the heart of sinful, 
dying man.—Pres. Herald. 


LAUS PATRIZ CELESTIS. 


The following is part of a translation of 
an old Latin poem, which we find in the 
Independent. The original was written by 
Bernard, Abbot of Clugni, in the twelfth 
century. The whole poem, “De Contemptu 
Mundi,” is of great length. This part re- 
minds us of the old hymn, ‘O mother dear, 
Jerusalem.” 


O day without time, O sea without shore, 
O sweet fountain flowing with wine evermore, 
The waters of life come gushing alone, 
From thy wells, which are set in the pure living 
stone. 
Fair bride! bedecked with the laurel’s best flower, 
And graced with the brightness of thy golden dower, 
In necklace of lilies and garments of white, 
Thy lips shall be pressed by the Prince in delight, 
And canticles sweet shall be murmured along, 
And love for thee breathed in conjubilant song— 
O Zion, so golden; O city, so pure! 
Thy beauty and brightness, what heartcan endure! 
I know not, I know not, the joy and the light’ : 
Which from thy grand portals will burst on my sight, 
And vanquished I falter to utter thy praise, 
And conquered, exhausted, thy glories to raise. 
Fair Zion! thy halls are resounding with song. 
Full, full of the peans of earth’s martyred throng, 
Bright bands of the blessed, their Prince stands be- 
tweer 
And shineth the city with brightness serene. 
There pastures are flowing in unfading spring, 
And there is the throne of the Lamb and the King; 
And there is the sound of the song and the feast, 
And there are the saints in the robes of the priest, 
And there in our Zion, in calm, holy seats, 
A Leader, in splendour, his loved people meets. 
When seen, thou unfoldest, O city renowned, 
To the eyes of the soul thy blessings profound, 
But the light deep within me, the edge of the mind, 
Alone while on earth thy blessings can find, 
Still all hearts now burning with hope at thy gate, 
Shall reach thy rewards and possess them by fate. 
O mansion unseen, O Zion so dear, 
For thee spreads the joy, for myself flows the tear, 
For my flesh is of earth, and earthward must keep, 
Far, far from the gladness I yearn for and weep. 
O city eternal, built safe on the shore, 
Thy walls and thy turrets shine white evermore, 
Long hallowed thy splendours, fair city of peace, 
When time and its tumults, then silent, shall cease. 
I seek thee and cherish, I mourn and I long, 
For thy beauties, which kindle yet baffle my song, 
But not by my merits I ask for thy breath, 
For by merit ’tis mine to perish in death; 
Yet in hope will I walk along my lone way, 
And demand thy rewards by night and by day, 
Unceasing will seek, though blindly I grope, 
Thy rewards everlasting, in faith and in hope. 
For my Father, the best, the holiest one, 
Created in light his now sinful son, | 
In light he created, in light he sustains, 
And in light yet will wash my sins and my pains; 
And the fountain of David flows onward with me, 
Still speeding and surging to its shoreless sea, 
4ll-healing and cleaning wherever it laves, 
And the vilest of earth shall be washed by its waves. 


ASSURANCE. 


The following passage is from a beautiful 
little volume recently issued by the Car- 
ters, entitled “‘The Pathway of Promise.” 
It is the close of an impressive meditation, 
such as only the pen of an assured Chris- 
tian could indite, from that exclamation of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles:—“I know 
whom [ have believed, and I am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed to him against that day.” 


‘Q strong assurance! most comforting 
persuasion! Christian! do you desire to 
have the same confidence in Jesus in a 
dying hour? Then dive to Jesus, as did the 
Apostle Paul. Give him your confidence, 
your love, and he will prove himself faithful 
tothe end. It may not be, that you shall 
exhibit the same strong faith, or give ex- 
pression to the same feelings of unshaken 
reliance on the Saviour, but you wi// have 
peace, you will have security. Let the 
shadows gather round you, dark and gloomy 
—let the night close in upon your weary 
footsteps, threatening and tempestuous, 
still the eye of faith will discover the soul- 
guardian—the treasure-keeper—the friend 
that sticketh closer than any brother. Do 
you long for the grace of assurance? Do 
you feel at times, a doubt of your soul’s 
safety. So did Paul. He dreaded lest, 
‘after having preached to others, he him- 
self should be a cast-away.’ Assurance is 
not a grace given to the believer, and never 
again weakened or removed. His experi- 
ence is varied, his journey is not all sun- 
shine. There are times of cloud, and storm, 
and tempest—yea, even when his heart is 
glad and joyous—when, with a holy rap- 
ture, he can exclaim, ‘Thou hast anointed 
mine head with oil, and made my cup to 
run over.’ There are unseen, yet powerful, 
agencies at work, to depress and sadden his 
soul. To-day he is bold and ardent, to- 
morrow weak and feeble; to-day he realizes 
the assurance, ‘I have blotted out thy 
transgressions as a cloud, and thine iniqui- 
ties as a thick cloud from before me;’ to- 
morrow he is sunk in the very depths of de- 
spondency, and cries out, ‘O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?’ Long years of train- 
ing and discipline are needed, ere the Chris- 
tian can hope to take up the language of 
the great Apostle. But, fear not, trem- 
bling one! Still ‘cast your burden on the 
Lord, and he will sustain you;’ still cling to 
the assurance, ‘I will not leave thee, nor 
forsake thee.’ O look back on the page 
of your experience, as did the Apostle, and 
‘be not afraid.’ See your pilgrim-path 
studded thick with Ebenezers, testifying to 
your Saviour’s faithfulness and mercy. 
Think of his manifold gracious interposi- 
tions in the past—sustaining you in trial, 
supporting you in perplexity, helping you 
when vain was the help of man. Take 
these things as the pledges of faithfulness 
in the future, and let this ever be your 
prayer:—Lord, give me grace to trust thee 
at all times, in joy and in sorrow, in sick- 
ness and in health, and in thy good time, 
enable me truly to say with thy servant of 
old, ‘I know whom [I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which [ have committed to him against that 


~ 


day.’” 


| 1861, contains the following letter from 


T, ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, AND NO. 530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| THE POPE AND HIS ENEMIES. 


As a specimen of Ultramontanism run 
mad, we commend to the attention of our 
readers the following letter from Rome, | 
which appears in the Paris Monde: 

‘‘T advise your readers to peruse the 15th 
and 16th chapters of the 2d Book of Kings, | 
and also the 3d Psalm, in order to have a| 
clear understanding of the spirit in which | 
his Holiness, the day before yesterday, (the ! 
26th December,) addressed the officers of , 
the Pontifical army, when presented to bim | 
by the Minister of Arms. These chapters | 
show what David suffered on account of 
Absalom’s rebellion; and the reader will 
feel that if the anointed of the Lord often 
have to undergo the same sufferings, the 
same injustice, and the same insults, the 
day of their triumph, and of their enemies’ 
humiliation is sure to come, sooner or later. 
David had his Victor Emmanuel, his Pas- 
saglia, his Zouaves, his people of enemies, 
and his people of the faithful. Pius LX. has 
the same Godas David. After Mgr. de Me- 
rode had given expression tq the wishes of the 
army for the consolation of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and its fervent desire to serve his 
cause, the Holy Father addressed the officers 
in language which may be regarded as a 
commentary on the text of the Book of 
Kings, and the Psalm alluded to above. I 
only give the substance, but that will suf- 
fice to show the spirit and resolution of the 
Holy Father:—«On seeing you around me, 
I think of King David, who was also des- 
poiled by his son, was basely betrayed, and 
had to suffer from the hypocrisy, falsehood, 
and treachery (ipocrisia menzoana sleatta) 
of his enemies. But, like myself, he saw 
around him a number of courageous men, 
who resisted all seductions, and asked him, 
‘Whither will you that we go?’ Like 
David, J will also tell you that the hour is 
not yet come; but as Absalom died sus- 
pended by his proud head to the branches 
of a tree, so also will the present efforts of 
impiety and hypocrisy terminate in failure, 
and we shall return together into the pro- 
vinces usurped and oppressed by our ene- 
mies. These provinces belong to the Holy 
See in their entirety, and I will yield none 
of them, because it is not permitted me to 
relinquish the domains of the Church, which 
are the guarantee of the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. [ 
tell you with confidence that we shall re- 
cover those provinces. If I myself am not 
then’ with you, it will be he who shall sit 
after me on that seat, (and Pius IX. point- 
ed to the throne behind him,) for Simon 
dies, but Peter is imperishable.’ The Pope 
then proceeded to tell the officers that the 
time would come when they must either 
precede, or follow the Pope; and that if not 
himself, his ‘successor, would lead them to 
victory, for the Church must triumph. 
Jesus Christ had said so, and heaven and 
earth might pass away, but his word should 
not pass away.” 

This warlike speech has made a consider- 
able sensation. ‘There appears in it,”’ 
drily remarks the Paris Constitutionnel, 
‘‘more of the irritation of the offended 
monarch, than the mildness of the common 
Father of the faithful.” 


PROTESTANTISM IN SPAIN. 


The Clamor Publico, of December 23, 


Manuel Matamoros: 
PRISON OF THE AUDIENCIA AT GRANADA, 

Tespected Sir—I have just read in the 
newspaper, entitled La Correspondencia de 
Espana, what is said with reference to the 
late meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, 
which took place in London, and having 
observed how thoroughly the events of the 
meeting, and the spirit of the Society, were 
misrepresented, I take the liberty of writ- 
ing this letter, hoping that it may be pub- 
lished in your important periodical. 

La Correspondencia informs us that no 
one has been, or is persecuted in Spain for 
his religious opinions, although it is well 
known that at this time many heads of 
families are suffering in miserable dun- 
geons from the rigour with which they are 
treated, for the sole crime of some being 
Protestants, and others supposed to be 
such; even women have not escaped, 
and one of these was but seventeen years 
of age. 

The paper referred to states as follows: 
‘We do not deny the first part of this 
notice (concerning the persecutions), be- 
cause all the world sees and knows that no 
one 18 persecuted in Spain for their reli- 
gious opinions; but in Granada it happens 
that two or three persons were arrested for 
having openly broken the laws of the coun- 
try, with the object of introducing a relli- 
gious propaganda.” 

And if no one has been, or is perse- 
cuted in Spain for their religious opin- 
ions, and only in Granada have there been 
two or three arrested for the reasons given, 
how is it that there are now in prison in 
Malaga, Senores Carrasco, Gonzales, Baran, 
and others, even eight in number? And 
why is it that Senor Leon, and six of his 
companions, are in prison at Seville? And 
why are we three confined at Granada? 
But this is not all. Can La Correspon- 
dencia deny that the names of more than 
fifty heads of families have been published 
in Malaga, Granada, and Seville, who have 
been obliged to emigrate, in order to 
escape the inquisitorial rigour which has 
been so severely displayed, having left their 
families in the most lamentable state of 
poverty? And can it be denied that the 
punishment of seven years at the galleys 
has been demanded for several persons be- 
longing to this city, and nine years for 
others, including him who signs this letter? 
And can this periodical deny that even 
fourteen persons were arrested in Malaga, 
two of whom were women, and that two 
women were also imprisoned in this city, 
and the same number in Seville, and that 
great rigour has been exercised to effect 
the same thing in Barcelona, Cordova, and 
Jaen? No, I am sure that neither of these 
facts can be denied by this periodical, with- 
ouv its being guilty of the grossest mis- 
representation; and, therefore, what is it 
but a religious persecution in this epoch in 
which we live, carrying us back to the ‘un- 
happy times of Torquemada? 

There is something more which I ought 
not to pass over, because it has abundantly 
fed the re-actionary press, in connection 
withethis subject, but I do not touch on it 
with reference to the La Correspondencia. 
From the time that these imprisonments, 
which originated here, ‘took place, evil 
informers and correspondents connected 
with this city gave themselves up to the 
reprehensible mania of conceiving them to 
be the results of political religious motives, 
with entire disregard to reason and justice. 
This opinion, so favourable to re-actionary 
and inquisitorial ideas, has been encouraged 
again and again; although from the prison 
of Barcelona I protested against all connec- 


tion with politics, and now I am doubly 
called on to do so, and I leave it as a mat- 


ter settled for ever, that the reason for 
these persecutions is purely and exclusively 
religious, without politics being mixed up 
with it directly or indirectly. Much has 
been written, correspondence has been inter- 
cepted, there has been no end to the an- 
justifiable means used, and amongst them 
calumny and crime; and yet it has not 
been possible to discover any political ten- 
dency. The copies of the official docu- 
ments which I have sent you, and those 
which I now enclose, prove the correctness 
of my assertions. 

That English Protestants desire to intro- 
duce, by force, the Protestant“teligion into 


Spain, is an unfortunate invention, for 


nothing has been further from the spirit of 
the worthy members of the Evangelical 
Alliance, at a meeting of which Society it 
was only resolved to use the most suitable 
means for petitioning the Cortes and the 
Spanish Government for the liberation of 
those who are in prison on account of 
their religious opinions. If any of the 
Madrid periodicals decide on stall 
defending this question, and on supporting 
the desires of the Evangelical Alliance, it 
must not be as considering it in the point 
of view of faith (which the law does not 
permit); but it must be as a question of 
tolerance, and this would be one of the 
most precious conquests of the age in which 
we live. 

I remain your faithful servant, Q. B. 8. M., 

MANUEL Matamoros. 


REVIVALS. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN 
CINCINNATI, Outo.— We have before 
spoken of the work of grace in progress in 


‘the Central Presbyterian Church of Cin- 


cinnati. As the result of this work, there 
were added to the church, last Sabbath 
week, thirty-seven on profession of their 
faith—to nineteen of whom the ordinance 
of baptism was administered. The scene 
was peculiarly solemn and impressive. 

There are still others who entertain a hope 

of salvation, and who are expected to make 
a public profession of their faith at an- 
other time—among these are three or four 
soldiers at the hospital. The good work 
is still progressing, and numbers are in- 
quiring the way of salvation. Ata public 

prayer-meeting, on Sabbath evening, mem- 
bers of the church expressed their grati- 

tude to God for what he had done for 

their families, and their sense of increased 

obligation to devote themselves heartily to 

the service of the Redeemer in labours for 

the salvation of souls. 


OxrorD, OnI0.—Rev. W. Rogers, 
under date of January 20th, writes as fol- 
lows:—‘‘The religious interest here, [ am 
happy to say, continues to increase. We 
have, nightly, very full meetings, despite 
the rain and mud. Many special requests 
for prayer are presented, and a goodly num- 
ber are awakened. We hope still greater 
things are in store for us.—Presbyter. 


Persecutions of Christians in China. 

The first martyr to the cause of Protest- 
ant Christianity in China has fallen, and 
the circumstances attending his death re- 
markably illustrate the utter disorganization 
of this overgrown and effete empire. Six 
years ago a native, named Ch’ea, living in 
the city of Poklo, which is about one hun- 
dred miles from Hong-Kong, visited the 
missionaries at the latter place, and asked 
for instruction in the truths of Christianity, 
of which he had heard something from a 
colporteur. In each succeeding year he 
came again to Hong-Kong, bringing other 
converts with him; and Dr. Legge and the 
Rev. John Chalmers have, in their turn, 
visited him at Poklo, and been greatly 
gratified by the intelligence and good con- 
duct of the Christian community whgn he 
had gathered round him. Up to the mid- 
dle of last year they had been unmolested 
by their heathen neighbours, but then a 
spirit of persecution arose; and, as the in- 
terference of the Governor at Canton seem- 
ed to have no effect, Dr. Legge started for 
Poklo on the 14th of October, with a spe- 
cial officer deputed by the Governor. As 
soon as the local magistrates heard that he 
was on his way, they set themselves to do 
that which the Governor’s despatches had 
been quite ineffectual in bringing about. 
Their behaviour to Dr. Legge was most ob- 
sequious; and they agreed to all that he 
said to them with only too great facility. 
The gentry, too, were all smiles; and the 
Doctor left Poklo with the belief that the 
peace and safety of the Christians were 
secured. Scarcely, however, was his back 
turned, when a horde of countrymen, con- 
stituting a new army of rebels, were ga- 
thered at a neighbouring village, and, vow- 
ing vengeance on foreigners and Christians, 
they seized some of the magistrates, cap- 
tured Ch’ea, and, after two days of torture 
and insult, threw him into the river. The 
Christian converts have all been obliged to 
fly, and some have made their way to Can- 
ton. The rioters were led by Soo-bhoyu, 
who had all along been the opponent of the 
Christians; and their flag bore the inscrip- 
tion of ‘‘Security to the government, and 
extermination to the barbarians.” The 
movement seems to be extending, and the 
authorities at Canton are in no little alarm 
about it. 


HARD LIVING. 


THE ORDER OF CISTERCIANS. 


From the Castlebar Telegraph, .which 
states that Father Petcherine has become a 
Cistercian, we have some particulars of the 
professed habits of the order:—‘‘There is. 
but one Cistercian Abbey in Ireland, and 
this situated in the wildest and most barren 
district among the Waterford mountains, 


though formerly there were upwards of | 


forty houses in the island, all having sites 
in the richest and most fertile districts, 
such as the Abbey of Holycross, in the 
county of Tipperary. The austerities of 
the order are very severe—the most rigor- 
ous in the Church. They rise throughout 


the year at two o’clock, and fast upon one — 


meal anda slight repast in the morning. 
They never taste flesh meat, observe strict 
silence, sleep upon a hard mattress, and 
perform all the various kinds of manual 
labour. Postulants, possessing the proper 
qualifications, are admitted into the choir, 
and wear a white habit; those belonging to 
any trade are received as lay brothers, and 
wear a black habit; but there is no other 
difference between the humblest layman 
and the highest ecclesiastical dignitary. 
All partake of the same coarse fare, and 
receive the same treatment im every re- 


spect.” 
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Chestnut street, 

0 Broadway, New Yore. 
SATURDAY, February 8, 1862. 

THE THURSDAY PRAYER-MBETING. 
Arrangement for February. 
Second Thursday, Union Church, Thirteenth 


street below Spruce. Suabject— ly Love. 
Third Thoreday, Central Church, Righth 


end Cherry streets. Subject—Hindering the 
Fou ‘Penn Square Church. 


Thuesday, 
Subject— The Youth in our Families, Schools, 


ACKNOWLEDG MENT.—The following sums 
have been received, to enable us to distri- 
bute thie Presbyterian among the soldiers of 
out srmy:—From M. E 8., Miesouri, $2; 
R. T., New York, $10; N. B., $5; OC. H., $2. 

Those persons who have assisted us in 
circulating our paper among the soldiers, 
will Jearn from the following where some 
of them have gone, and how they are 


received : 

Wasntnaron, D. C., Feb 1, 1862. 

wtsam 8. & Co. 

Dear Sirs—A package of one hundred 
spies of the Presbyterian, of December 28, 
1961, was received a few days’ago. This 
morning I have received another package of 
one hundred copies of the Presbyterian, of 
February 1, 1862, for the sick and wounded 
soldiers in the hospitals. You will please 
accept our thanks for the same, and we shall 
try to make good use of them. 


truly you W. Y. Brown, | 
Chaplain to the Hospitals, D. C. 


AnoruerR Voice From Missouri.—A 
ministerial brother in Missouri, in a recent 
letter to us, says:—‘<I cannot do with- 
out the Presbyterian; it is a ‘fixture’ in 
our arrangements for housekeeping. The 
‘views of the Presbyterian, in relation to 


- our national difficulties, meet my most. 


hearty concurrence. Every instinct of my 
‘pature is for the Oburch of our fathers, 
and for the Constitution of the United 
Scates. I was not present at the adjourned 
‘meeting of the Synod of Missouri, and was 
disappointed in toto with the action of 
Synod on the Spring resolution, as uowise; 
and in its moral effect, giving aid and 
comfort to rebellion, as wicked.” 
_ This, we think, is the fourth ministerial 
brother in Missouri who has disclaimed all 
sympathy with the extraordinary action of 
the Synod. Doubtless there are others. — 
Tue ProresTtaNt CHURCH IN FRANCE. 
—An election, of much interest to the Na- 
tional Protestant Church in France, was 
held in the city of Paris, on the 12th and 
18th of January. The government of the 
Church in that city is entrusted to a  Con- 

seil Presbyteral,’’. composed of all the pas- 
tors of the churches in the city, and twelve 
lay delegates. One-half of these lay dele- 
gates are elected every three years, and 
this is the election which has just passed. 
It afforded an opportunity for a trial of 
strength between the Orthodox and Libe- 
ral, or Rationalistic elements in the Church. 
In a vote of fifteen hundred of the male 
members of the Church, the majority for 
the ticket supported by the evangelical 
portion of the Church, was more than six 
hundred. Three years ago the majority 
was only one huodred, showing a very de- 
cided advance in the right direction. 
thought that this will be the last strenuous 
effort of the Rationslistic party in the city 
of Paris. 


InsTITUTIONS OF LEARNING IN THE 
Sourn.—There are thirty students in the 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, South 
Carolina, this winter. Last year there 
were sixty. A gentleman, who came from 
North Carolina a few weeks since, informed 
us that there were twelve students in David- 
son College, North Carolioa. The usual 
number is about one hundred. 

Princeton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Theological Seminary at Princeton 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its 
existence upon the 30th of April next, 
which will be the last day of the present 
session. A semi-centennial catalogue will 
be issued at the same time, and, in order 
that this may be as complete and satisfac- 
tory as possible, all the former members of 
the institution, and especially such as have 
noted®any errors respecting themselves, or 
others, in previous catalogues, are urgently 
requested to send immediately to Profes- 
sor Green, or Professor Hodge, the follow- 
ing particulars, viz —1. Their full name. 
2. Their native State or country. 3. The 
place of their graduation, and of their 
previous or subsequent theological educa- 
tion. 4. The time spent in this Seminary. 
5. The churches to which they have sto- 
cessively ministered, or their other office 
or occupations. 


Death or A CHAPLAIN —We copy the 
following from the Presbyterian Herald, 
with saddened feelings, mourning tbat one 
who so lately entered upon his labours for 
Christ, should be so soon cut down. 

‘It gives us pain to make mention of 
the death of the Rev. J. W. Jacobs. He 
was the youngest member of the Synod of 
Kentucky, and one of the youngest ordained 
ministers in the Presbyterian Church— 
dying at the age of twenty-four. He was 
the son of J. A. Jacobs, Esq., the honoured 
Superintendent of the Kentucky Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Danville. He became a 
follower of Christ at sixteen years of age; 
graduated at Centre College at seventeen ; 
_ ‘was for several years a teacher in the Asy- 
lum; two years, Jast September, entered 
the Theological Seminary at Danville; 
accepted, three months . ago, the cheplaincy 
in the Fourth Kentucky regiment of infan- 
try, Colonel Fry commanding; was ordained 
as an evangelist in December last, by the 
Presbytery of Transylvania; followed his 
regiment to Lebanon, Kentucky ; remained 
there in charge of the sick when the regi- 
ment marched towards Somerset; was seized 
with typhoid fever, and, after a brief ill- 
ness, died at his post on the 20th of Janu- 
ary.” 

Spirit or tHe Soura.—The following 
paragraph, from an address to the people of 
Georgia, signed by Howell Cobb, R. Toombs, 
M. J. Crawford, and Thomas R. R. Cobb, 
affords a very fair specimen of the demented 
and falsely-heroic spirit of Southern leaders : 

“The foot of the oppressor is on the soil 
of Georgia. He comes with lust in his 
eye, poverty in his purse, and hell in his 
heart! He comes a robber and a mur- 
derer! How shall you meet him? With 
the sword, at the threshold! With death for 
him, or for yourself! But more than this— 
let every woman havea torch, every child a 
firebrand—let the loved homes of youth be 
made ashes, and the fields of our heritage be 
made desolate. Let blackness and ruin 
mark your departing steps, if depart you 
must; and let a desert more terrible than 
Sahara welcome the vandals. Let every 
city be levelled by the fiame, and every 
_ village be lost in ashes. Let your faithful 
slaves share your fortune and your crust. 
Trust wife and children to the sure refuge 
and protection of God—preferring even 
for these loved ones the charnel-house as a 
home, than loathsome vassalage to a nation 
already sunk below the contempt of the 
civilized world. This may be your terrible 
choice, and determine at once, and without 
dissent, as honour, and patriotism, and duty 
to God require.” 


It is. 


NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 


| Be seen by the recent srrivals 
/ from Europe, that the act of the 
American Goveroment, in the settlement 
of the Trent difficulty, bas given general 


éatiefaction on the continent, and that even | 
the British journals, with more or less cor- | 


diality, have expressed their pleasure at 
the announcement. They cannot conceal, 
however, their bitter hostility to the Uni- 
ted States, and their partial leaning to the 
slave-States’ rebellion. Having worked 
up the English people to a perfect furor, 
and subjected them to an expense of 
twenty millions of dollars to rescue the 
two traitors, Mason and Slidell, they evi- 
dently feel ashamed of the costly and use- 
lees bluster, ond wuuld be glad to rid 
themselves of the meo in whose behalf 
they, with such apparent zeal, enlisted. 
If we, on this side of the water, presume 
that this will be the end of British inoter- 
vention, we probable deceive ourselves. 
England is not contending for principle, or 
for right; but for commercial advantage 
on the one hand, and for the effectual bu- 
miliation of our Republic. The Ministry 
that is in power shapes its course to retain 
its ascendency, and the opposition, which 
aims to unseat it, and succeed to its place, 
adopts its policy with that exclusive view. 
As far as politicul honesty goes, they are 
on a par in being alike destitute of it. 
On the surface, it seemed that the pro- 
ceeding, by which Mason and Slidell were 
captured, was so atrocious, and so opposed 
to the laws of vations, that it could not in 
justice be passed by without a reprimand, 
and even a war, if need be; but no sooner 
does our Government disavow the act, and 
make reparation, on its own well-knowao 
and settled policy of the rights of neutral 
vessels, than Eagland endeavours to escape 
from the consequences of its own diplomacy, 
aod plainly hints that it will not. be bound 
by the precedent in shaping its future 
course. If its ox is gored, then the rule 
for reparation is a very good one; but if 
our ox is gored, we must subwit to it 
quietly. 

No sooner, however, is one difficulty 
disposed of, then another is concocted. 
The same journals, uoder the same Gov- 
ernment, and most likely at its suggestion, 
are now endeavouring to inflame the pub- 


lic mind on the atrocity of endeavouring to | 


close the port of Charleston by the stone 
blockade! Although England actually 
attempted the same method of closing a 
French port, and other precedents are not 
wanting, yet for the United States Govern- 
ment to close one of its own ports ina state 
of rebellion, and pertaining toa people never 
recognized as belligerents, is an atrocity, 
and an another attempt is to be made to 
involve our Government. England is 
mancuvering to secure the concurrence of 
other foreign governments in this view. 

The most favourite theory for our reduc- 
tion is that of an armed intervention, in 
which England and France are to be the 
great actors. By this method it is under- 
stood that these two powers are to con- 
stitute themselves arbitrators in the Ame- 
rican quarrel; dictate the terms of adjust- 
ment and settlement; back these proposals 
with an immense fleet on our coast; and 
if the North should refuse to recognize 
their impertinent interference, then to as- 
sail it by positive assault, and endeavour 
to crush out its life. Thus, under the 
pretence of a philanthropic intervention, 
crafty England would hope to re-enact 
the wicked and atrocious acts by which, 
under a similar plea, she destroyed the 
Turkish fleet at Navarino. Enogland is 
very verbose ia her expression of humane 
sympathy for the South, a sympathy which, 
we are bold to assert, she never felt; 
but where was her sympathy for Poland 
and Hungary, which might have availed 
for oppressed and suffering nations? We 
put no faith in her sympathies, which 
never run but in conjunction with her 
mercenary and ambitious aggrandizement. 
She cares as little for the South as the 
North. Her desire would be to cripple 
both, that her great American rival should 
be held in abeyance. A foreign war would 
be most unhappy for this country; but if 
ruthlessly forced on us, then every dollar 
and muscle of the nation must be employed 
to maintain our nationality. Eogland and 
France, if they would not embroil the 
world, had better retain their neutral posi- 
tion. We are almost afraid to hope that 
they will. 

Perhaps the next move will be to send 
commissioners to us, who shall dictate to 
us precisely how we shall conduct the war; 
what we shall do; what we shall not do; 
and when, and how, we are to do any 
thing. 

Now, while we say that such mani- 
festly is the temper of the government of 
Great Britain, and is fully endorsed by the 
most influential portion of the press, secu- 
lar and religious, we are happy to acknow- 
ledge that there are many Christian people 
in the kingdom who sympathize with our 
government in its great struggle, and most 
heartily deprecate any warlike interference 
with it. The honoured Queen, we have 
reason to believe, is among this number. 


HOW TO BE SATISFIED. 


AN has chosen to be a sinner, and in 
doing so has evinced his folly, as well 

as his rebellion. God has strikingly ex- 
pressed his displeasure at the choice, by 
rendering it wholly impossible that sin, 
under any of its multiplied forms, should 
satisfy his expectations. The difficulty in 
his way is a constitutional one, and while 
he retains his present nature, it is insur- 
mountable. He may change the forms of 
his sinning, be may try it in every possible 
aspect, and the result will be the same. 
He may experiment in this way a whole 
life-time, from youth to hoary age, and his 
conviction at each change will be, «This 
also is vanity.” The sinner may be re- 
served in making the confession, and yet it 
is universally true that he is never satisfied. 
The reason of this, as we have already 
hinted, is a constitutional one; God has so 
endowed him that he cannot, by any possi- 
bility, find his happiness outside of God. 
There is the spiritual part of his nature, 
which utterly refuses, abused as it may be, 
to be satisfied with that which is merely 
earthly and sensual. It craves a more 
suitable aliment—something allied to its 
own nature—and although it may be basely 
degraded, it still retains enough of its origi- 
nal constitution to loathe the food which it 
has no power to assimilate. Then, as to 
the physical part of his nature, God has so 
created it, that independently of the spirit- 
ual, and in antagonism to it, it can be no 
more content than ‘a house divided against 
itself can stand.”” Man is one being, and 
if he wars agaiost any part of his nature, 
his peace is wrecked. Viewing the animal 
part of man’s nature, apart from this con- 
sideration, it is still constitutionally inca- 
pable of satisfaction through any of the 
means which sin furnishes. Every plea- 
sure of which it is capable is necessarily 
transient; continuance is impossible, be- 
cause the power to enjoy is soon exhausted; 
and if repetition is essayed, the strength is 
proportionally diminished, and the nice edge 
is blunted. The sensualist is well aware 


of this, and deplores it. This is true in a 
state of high physical health, and when this 
is updermined by frequent indulgence, the 
folly of the sinner’s choice becomes still 
more apparent. The enfeebling power of 
disease mocks the sensualist’s demands. 
The basis is undermined, and the building 
falls. Thus God has rendered it physi- 
cally impossible for man to be satisfied with 
mere animal gratifications. How short- 
lived and imperfect, then, are the enjoy- 
ments of those who, in choosing sin, are 
seeking happiness outside of God! They 
war against their own nature, and the re- 
sult must be a suicidal one. This is the 
teaching of Scripture, the argument of the 
preacher, and the voice of experience; and 
yet the multitude rush on desperately in 
the race, one generation trampling on the 
miserable corpses of a preceding one, hope- 
ful, but still to be disappointed. 

There is a better way. It is by bringing 
our nature into harmony with its Creator. 
Admitting, as we must, that we are es- 


tranged from God, the first aim should be 


reconciliation and return. This is possible. 
The method of it is prescribed in the me- 
diation of Jesus Christ, and the transfor- 
mation effected by the Hely Ghost. Friend- 
ship with God once restored, the path of 
holy living is opened before us, as the path 
of bappiness here and hereafter. We know 
how incredible this may sound in a sinner’s 
ears, for all his persuasions and inclinations 
are of an opposite kind. Nevertheless it 
is true, as many Christians can testify. 
They find the path of strict obedience a 
heaven in itself, were there no heaven in 
reserve. It is in harmony with their re- 
novated nature, it is best for their health, 
it is best for their peace of mind, it elevates 
and dignifies them, it dispels their fears, 
it mitigates the afflictions of life, it purifies 
them, it brings consolation to the dying 
hour. A holy life is the best life to live 
on this earth, and how unspeakably better 
is it for the life tocome! A day is coming 
when, among all the tribes of men, it will 
be a universal conviction, that a life spent 
in the service of God, is infinitely better 
than all the false pleasures of sin. Consti- 
tuted as we are, the great lesson we should 
learn, and that speedily, is, that there is 
no true happiness but in God, with God, 
and from God—that we are to enjoy him 
in all things, and all things in him. 


SUCCESSOR TO DR. CUNNINGHAM. 


\HE Free Church of Scotland is beginning 
to cast about for a successor to the lamen- 

ted Dr. Cunningham in the Principalship of 
New College, Edinburgh. The names most 
frequently mentioned are Dr. Candlish and 
Dr. Buchanan of Edinburgh. Dr. Fairbairn 
of Glasgow, and Dr. McCosh of Belfast, are 
also named in private. 
proposed to make Dr. Candlish « Honorary”’ 
Priacipal of the College, and add the Rev. 
Robert Rainey to the list of Professors. 


Mr. Rainey is pastor of the Free High 


Church in Edinburgh, the church in which 
Dr. Cunningham served asa ruling elder 
after he ceased to be a pastor. He is but 
little known this side of the Atlantic, but 
‘is regarded as a person of very distinguish- 
ed attainments -by some members of the 
College Committee, and by a select circle 
of friends in Edinburgh.” The systematic 
mode in which the Free Church acts in 


the selection of its Professors, and the care- 


fulness it shows to ascertain the mind of 
the whole Church on the subject, is mani- 
fest from the following, which is the gene- 
ral rule by which all elections are to be 
made: | 

“1, That the duty of considering the 
claims of candidates for the vacant profes- 
sorships shall be entrusted to a Committee, 
to be appointed from year to year by the 
General Assembly, which Committee shall 
include at least one member of each Synod 
of the Church, and shall consist of an equal 
number of ministers and elders. 2. That 
it shall be in the power of Presbyteries and 
Synods, when a vacancy takes place, to 
recommend one or more names to the con- 
sideration of the Committee; and that the 
Committee shall be required to consider the 
claims of the candidates so recommended. 
3. That the Committee shall present a 


report to the General Assembly, recom- 


mending a person for election to the vacant 
professorship; or, if they shall think it 
better so to do, submitting the names of two 
or more persons as candidates to the Assem- 
bly—the Assembly, in appointing to the 
chair, not being limited to the individual 
or individuals recommended by the ‘Com- 
mittee.” | 


NANA SAHIB. 


T will be seen, from the following, that 
that monster in human form, -who 
murdered the American missionaries, and 
many others in India, in cold blood, has 
been reported as captured, after so long 
eluding the most vigilant search. The 
account is from the TZiimes of India, of 
December 12th: : 
‘“‘ By far the most important item of news 
carried by the present mail to Europe is 


the announcement that the miscreant Nana 


of Bithoor was captured a few days ago at 
Kurrachee, when on the point of embarking 
from that port. Some difficulty seems to 
be experienced in identifying the prisoner, 
and the conflicting evidence upon the point 
will be found fully detailed below. The 
capture was preceded some days by a 
rumour in Kurrachee that the Nana was 
making his way down the valley of the 
Indus, in the guise of a Hinglagee, purpos- 
ing to make for Dwarka, from either Som- 
meanee or Kurrachee, and to proceed thence 
to Zanzibar or Muscat. 

‘‘We submit to our readers this morning 
the following details, which may be relied 
on. It was decided yesterday by the 
authorities to liberate the person appre- 
hended as the Nana, when Mr. Nugent 
Sullivan, apothecary in charge of the gene- 
ral hospital, learned from one of the patients 
under his care that the Nana was known to 
him, he having been in his employ at 
Bithoor for a long time, and having parted 
from him just before the mutinies broke 
out. Mr. Sullivan immediately put the 
man in & dooly, and accompanied him to the 
place where the prisoner was confined, when 
a number of Purvoes and others were pre- 
sented to him, and he was called on to state 
if the Nana was among them. After a 
minute examination, he declared that the 
miscreant was not there. Subsequently, 
another batch, among whom was the appre- 
hended man, was brought forward, and he 
at once singled him out, declaring that he 
was the ‘Nana of Bithoor.’ He was there- 
upon questioned, and stated that he had 
served the Nana, eaten of his salt, and seen 
him for some years regularly every day; he 
could not be mistaken; ‘That man was the 
Nana of Bithoor.’ Mr. Sullivan had his 


patient carried off to the hospital, and by 


four o’clock in the evening, Mr. Ingle, the 
Deputy-Magistrate, the Poujidor of Kurra- 
chee, and a number of others, came up to 
the hospital with the prisoner, and it was 
proposed to question the sick Poorbeeah 
again. Mr. Sullivan suggested that the 
prisoner should be disguised as a Purvoe to 
make assurance doubly sure, which was 
done, and the sick man was brought out to 
meet the party; he was asked if the Nana 
was there, and lookingjaround, immediately 
pointed out the man, declaring that ‘that 
man is the Nana of Bithoor, and the adopted 
son of Bajerow. I would recognize him in 
any disguise.’ A bystander observed, ‘The 
Nana has a hole on the|topof his ear.’ ‘If 
so,’ said the Poorbeeah, ‘that man must 


It has also been 


have it, for here is the Nana; look for 5 
selves.’ The ear was examined, 


bole was there. After this we can only say 
Mr. Sullivan deserves the highest credit for 
the tact, zeal, and energy, he has displayed. 
in the matter; were it not for him, the 
Nana would now have been free, and the 
bird lost after it had been caged. Should 
the reward promised by government be 
granted, Mr. Sullivan, in our opinion, merits 
the lion’s share of it. 

“‘We told our readers not to be startled'if 
the Nana were among us in Kurrachee un- 
discovered. We now tell them that the 
murderers of the Jennings family, Mogul 
Beg and his accomplice, were a few weeks 
ago apprehended, and identified beyond 
dispute, in Upper Scinde, and sent up for 
trial to the Punjaub authorities. This 
information we withheld, feeling it would 
— away the Nana, whom we expected 

own. 


— 


SURGEON-GENERAL. 


HE present Surgeon-General of the 
United States army, Dr. C. A. Fin- 

ley, is a gentleman whom we have known 
for many years, and for whom we have ever 
entertained a high regard. Of unblemished 
Christian character, incorruptible integrity, 
of long and faithful service, and in his pro- 
fessional skill not, perhaps, surpassed, he is 
one of the last men whose fair and dearly- 
earned fanie should have been brought un- 
der suspicion. And yet we have been sur- 


prised to learn that a clique of busy med- | 


dlers, not, we believe, of the medical pro- 
fession, has been perseveringly engaged in 
assailing his reputation and affecting his 
position, and as there was no hope of effect- 
ing their object by a manly and open im- 


peachmént, the attempt is artfully made to 


accomplish it by indirection. We under- 
stand that a bill has been framed, and 
placed in the hands of Senator Wilson, 
already known as an advocate of a bill for 
depriving our worthy chaplains of a compe- 
tent support, in which such a re-organiza- 
tion of the Medical Bureau is contemplated 
as would retire Dr. Finley from the post 
he so worthily occupies. 

Now, if this is the policy which is to be 
pursued by those in power, that a man, 
who has risen by a long, arduous, and 
dangerous service, to the highest station in 
his profession, and whose sterling Chris- 
tian integrity forbids him to act as the 
tool of the crafty and designing, is to 
be overslaughed, the Christian community 
should know it. That community, which 
has been so devoted to the Government, 
and rendered it such substantial aid, should 
know whether one of the best and truest 
men in the army should be made the vic- 
tim of male and female busy-bodies, to 
whom his religious character seems to be a 
chief objection. We mention no nawes at 
present, but may be compelled to do so if 
this ungracious conspiracy is still persisted 
in. 

To our religious journals we suggest 
this subject, as one worthy of their special 
notice. The case is one in which reli- 
gion is concerned. If Dr. Finley is to 
be opposed for any malversation, let his 
enemies adopt a direct course; but let 
there be no trick by which he may be 
legislated out of office. We have no fears 
of the first coutse, however we may appre- 
hend the effects of the latter. 


WAS PAUL EVER IN GREAT BRI- 
TAIN? 

T has been long and stoutly disputed by ec- 
clesiastical historians and others, whether 
the Apostle Peter, claimed by the Church 
of Rome to have been the first Bishop of 
Rome, ever was in that city or not. And 
we presume that every one who has made 
any attempt to examine the mass of con- 
flicting testimony on this subject, must feel 
that if that Apostle ever so much as visited 
Rome, much more if he resided there in 
any ecclesiastical capacity, these facts are 
not now susceptible of direct, positive 
proof, and must be left wholly in doubt, or 


received as part of the vast freight of things” 


and events of the past, borne to us by tra- 
dition, and to which we may give what 
credit we can. 

A new question, similar to this, bas been 

started in a little book, which has fallen 
lately into our hands, written by the Rev. 
R. W. Morgan, of the English Established 
Church, and entitled ««St. Paulin Britain.” 
The maingosition of the book is one for 
which he adduces a mass of independent, 
and, we think, credible testimony, to wit, 
that Christianity existed in Britain many 
years before the time in which it is ordina- 
rily asserted to have been introduced by 
Augustine, the Roman monk. He does 
not, however, advert to the fact that in 
some pasts of the island Christianity existed 
and flourished without the presence of a 
Bishop, and that presbyters exercised all 
the functions of the office usually supposed 
to belong exclusively to bishops. 
_ The writer’s positive statements concern- 
ing the introduction of Christianity into 
Britain, are contained in the following 
words: 

‘Christianity was first introduced into 
Great Britain by Joseph of Arimathea, 
A. D. 836—39; followed by Simon Zelotes, 
the Apostle; then by Aristobulus; then by 
St. Paul. Its first converts were members 
of the royal family of Siluria—that is 
Gladys, the sister of Caradoc, Gladys and 
Eurgen bis daughters, Linus his son, con- 
verted in Britain before they were carried 
into captivity to Rome; then Caradoc, 
Bréa, and the rest of the family, converted 
at Rome. The two cradles of Christianity 
iu Britain were Ynoiss Wydrin, the Crystal 
Isle, translated by Saxons Glastonbury in 
Somersetshire, where Joseph settled and 
taught, and Siluria, where the earliest 
churches and schools, next to Yniss Wy- 
drin, were founded by the Silurian dynas- 
These are very positive statements, but 
we are sorry to find, when we ask for the 
evidences on which they rest, that our au- 
thor begins with the apologetic remark that 
his proofs ‘‘ are not presented as decisive.” 
Furthermore, we are startled, when we 
come to consider the proof of the position 
that Joseph of Arimathea was the first 
preacher of the gospel in Britain, that it is 
coupled with the monstrous story that he 
came to Britain “with two white vessels 
of silver, which were filled with the blood 
and sweat of Jesus.”’ This fable certainly 
tends to throw doubt upon the whole story, 
though so upright and learned a man as 
Archbishop Usher believed Joseph to have 
been the first planter of Christianity in 
Britain. 

As to the presence of the Apostle Paul 
in Britain afterwards, it rests, we think, 
upon quite as slender foundations, though 
it must be acknowledged that many most 
respectable names may be adduced among 
antiquarians and ecclesiastical historians, 
by whom this tradition has been accepted 
as worthy of belief. The difficulty is that 
we trace the story no further than the third 
or fourth century after Christ, and that its 
origin is to be found in some general allu- 
sions, of some earlier writers, to Paul’s 
preaching in the west of Europe, which 
were themselves the offspring of his pur- 
pose and hope, avowed in his Epistle to the 
Romans, to visit Spain. All clearer light 
on the subject seems to be lost in the dim- 


ness of the past, and the 


YTERIAN: 


cloud of doubtful | 


traditions. 

We confess that we would regard both 
of these facts, if fully established, with 
much interest. It would be pleasant to 
know that the man who so tenderly cared 
for the body of our blessed Lord, and laid 
it in his own new tomb, afterwards became 
an open disciple of Christ, and leaving the 


| olive gardens, and soft, balmy airs of Pales- 


tine, carried the gospel into the midst of 
the forests and frost-bound streams of the 
British Isles. And it would have been still 
more pleasant to believe that the Apostle 
Paul, carrying out his great commission to 
the Gentiles, had proclaimed the good news 
of salvation to our fathers, and made many 
converts in the island, where now so many 
of his true successors demonstrate the valid- 
ity of their call, by preaching the same 
gospel which he preached, and expounding 
the inspired epistles which he sent unto the 
churches. But we cannot give faith to the 
fables which have floated down on the 
stream of tradition. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REVIVAL. 


Messrs Editors—Tarentum church, Pa. for 
almost a year, has been without a pastor, . 
and for a much longer time in a very de- 
plorable condition. We were almost ready 
to despair, when God, in his great mercy, 
a few weeks since, sent us a very dear bro- 
ther, the Rev. Samuel Ramsey, whose en- 


ergetic and untiring labours God has abun- 


dantly blessed: A series of meetings, com- 
mencing with the week of prayer, still con- 
tinues with increasing interest. Some of 
God’s people have been greatly aroused to 
the duty of self-examination, and are be- 
ginning to repair broken-down family altars, 
and to take up their crosses in public pray- 
er, &c. Last Sabbath the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper was administered by the 
Rev. W. G. Taylor. ‘Thirty-seven persons 
were received into communion on public 
profession of their faith. Many more seem 
to be anxiously inquiring what they shall 
do to be saved. Truly, ‘The Lord hath 
done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad.’ «Brethren, pray for us.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


SOME THOUGHTS ABQUT “TOO 
MANY MINISTERS.” 


West or THe Mississippt. 

Messrs. Editors—The weekly papers bring 
to us, in this distant country, the reports 
of those subjects which excite the Church 
by their discussion. As for ourselves, there 
are hardly enough of us here to get exci- 
ted. We occasionally feel, however, a if 
we would like to put our hands in, and 
help settle matters, when they seem to 
be getting awry. Your correspondent 
has read the articles of that writer in 
the Standard, publisbed in Philadelphia, 
who calls himself “Paul,” I believe, or 
something like that. Not being blessed 
with extraordinary logical gifts, the wri- 
ter hereof supposed he had sufliciently 
answered these articles, (and had, to his 
own and his wife’s satisfaction,) by giv- 
ing. vent, at the close of each reading, to 
one little word—pshaw. But they have 
been answered with care by several writers 
in the same and other papers. I have just, 
however, learned from that very sensible 
article upon this subject, in the Princeton 
Review for January, (by the way, an un- 
usually interesting number, all except the 
untranslated Dutch poetry in “ Bilderdijk,” 
which might as well have been Choctaw to 
nine-tenths of its readers,) that the Church 
seems really to be taking this matter to 
heart, and fears are entertained in behalf 
of the Board of Education. Can it be? 
We thought it was only some brother, who 
would be all right again, when he had 
‘¢given his opinion,” and relieved his mind. 
There is a passage somewhere, however, 
like this, “One sinner destroyeth much 
good,” and sometimes, when a man gets a 
little out of sorts, he is like a runaway team, 
that sets the whole town in commotion. I 
think “Paul,” if that is his name, ought 
to have full credit, at any rate, for one 
thing, and that is originality. Too many 
ministers! Are you sure, brethren, that 
Paul is not perpetrating a clerical joke by 
such an idea? Who ever thought before 
that there were too many ministers? Can 
the brother be inearnest? Isn’t he bilious, 
or didn’t he get up and write in a fit of the 
nightmare? Well, perhaps he is right; 
but if so, cannot those best be spared who 
are the fault finding—the disturbers of 
the peace and progress of the Church? 
I should like to take the vote of the 
people, unbelievers and all, upon this 
question of too many ministers. And you 
might begin out here. I think’I see the 
brother going out to one of our towns 
of five hundred or so immortal souls, who 
have preaching (of the Methodist persua- 
sion) once in two weeks, or oftener, making 
his address about the surplus of clergy, 
doubtless in his eloquent style, and then 
proceeding to-take the vote. Here are old 
people, who remember the advantages they 
once enjoyed, and young people, who would 
like to enjoy them; and I expect they would 
vote that there was at least oe too many— 
of the wrong sort. Ministers are not like 
mile-stones out here, but the people are as 
plenty as feet in a mile. The writer re- 
ceived a letter some time since, as a member 
of the Presbyterial Committee on Missions, 
and it ran in some such style as this:— 
«Can’t you possibly send us a minister? 
We'll do all we can to support him. We 
are starving for spiritual bread, and all we 
get out here only increases our huoger. 
Do try and send us one.” I reckon they 
don’t think there are too many ministers. 
Another letter was of the same purport:— 
“TI tell you we must have a minister, or 
our charch will godown. One brother will 
give one hundred dollars a year for his sup- 
port, and we'll do the best we can by him. 
With a little help from the Board, he could 
live very comfortably.” They did not 
think there were too many ministers. 

The trouble is, Messrs. Editors, not that 
there are too many ministers, but that there 
are too few rich churches. OQ, if we only 
had about twenty-seven hundred fine, 
wealthy congregations, how well we all 
could be settled! If there had been about 
a dozen or thirteen of such churches in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, or in the large cities 
in early days, how delightful it would have 
been for the other Apostles to have settled 
down, as well as James! Then Paul (I 
mean the Apostle) would have been saved 
such long journeys, and the mortification 
of leaving those towns where he did not 
get a call, as at Thessalonica, Berea, 
Athens, &. We ought to be all provided 
for alike. To be sure, Jesus had not 
where to Jay his head, and he was an itine- 
rant minister of his own gospel; but these 
are progressive days, and we ought to have 
the best of every thing, and all be well 
supported. ‘But I doubt not, in sincerity, 
that there are too many of us—too many 
who do not work each in our own place ia 
the wall of Jerusalem—too many not con- 
tent with the gifts and positions we have 
received—too many who think too much of 
of ourselves. To correct this evil, it is not 
required to diminish the number, but to 


imptove the quality of such as we have. 
Were we all filled with the Spirit, and with 
a sense of the perils of souls, perishing for 
lack of knowledge; gouls about us, every 
where; the word would not be that we are 
too many, but ‘the labourers are few.” 
The interests of the ministry we must 
expect, like all other interests, to be greatly 
injured by the present state of the country; 
but ‘‘when the enemy shall come in like 
a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up 
a standard against him.”” Now is the time, 
of all others, when the Church and her 
ministry should put forth their whole 
energies to save her sacred work from the 
ravages of opposing influences;—the mio- 
istry to work steadily on, in the midst of 
sacrifices, and sorrows, and apparently in- 
creasing coldness, being content, for the 
present, with what they have;—the Church 
to give, to pray, to watch, that their leaders 
suffer not, and tbat their banner be not dis- 
honoured; that they desert not their ship 
in the storm. Great dangers should call 
forth great energies. Great trials make 
great Christians; and the ministers should 
set the example. In the midst of such a 
necessity and such an hour, to hear a 
strange, low voice going up, ‘‘ We have too 
many ministers,” appears to be a symptom 
of fear or of faithlessness. We have work 
abundant for all, and doubly all. The 
Church has means to send forth all. Let 
us devise ways of drawing out her energies, 
and not in time of war dismiss our trained 
captains. The great mistake of ‘ Paul,” as 
has been exhibited in the Repertory, is in 
thinking that there are too many ministers, 
when the fault is, that there are too few 
contributions for their support. It is better 
to blame ourselves for the deficiency of sup- 
port, than the head of our army for the 
surplus of captains. But of this point, in 
my next, if you please. AK. 


— 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Good News from America—The Queen’s Feel- 
ings towards America—The proposed Tour 
of the Prince of Wales—The Prince Con- 
sort’s Memory Honoured by Queen, Son, and 
People—Blackwood’s Funeral Garland and 
Ode—The New Year and European Politics 
—The Pope “ Blessing,” and yet “ Cursing 
Inwardly” — Winter Sports—* Curling” in 
Scotland—Dr. Tait Preaching at St. Paul's 
Cathedral— His Personnel and his Policy — 
Expense of the Prosecution of Immoral or 
Heretical Clergy -- Youthful Profligacy and 
Law Expenses—Preachers and Lecturers in 
and out of London—Jones, Bellew, Brown, 
and Mursell—A Miscellaneous Postscript. 


Lonpon, January 10, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The news of peace, which 
arrived in London on the evening of the 9th 
inst., spread with amazing rapidity throughout 
the metropolis. It was speedily diffused all over 
the kingdom, and, indeed, throughout Europe. 
There was but one feeling of relief, thankful- 
ness, and joy. The more probable and immi- 
nent that a conflict between England and 
America appeared, the more did it excite in 


‘all good m-n’s hearts a feeling of lamenta- 


tion. When, therefore, on that evening it was 
known in public places that there was to be 
no war, acclamations rent the air in some 
instances, while in other cases, as at the meet- 
ings of the United (New Year’s Concert) 
Prayer-meetings, a feeling of holy thankful- 
ness thrilled through all hearts, accompanied 
by the public utterance and ascription of 
praise to the Prince of Peace—even to Him 
who sits King on the floods for ever. I 
am very sure that there was a special drawing 
out of heart at that moment to all the chil- 


dren of God in the United States, and that 


the idea of taunt and triumph was utterly put 
away. God grant that all alienations and 
every root of bitterness may be now extir- 
pated, and that an ungodly press, on either 
side of the Atlantic, may never succeed in 
its wicked attempts to divide from one an- 
other those two nations, whose work it is—if 
faithful to their mission—to hasten on the 
day when it shall be said, in boly gladness, 
and amid the blessed inceptions of the uni- 
versal reign of philadelphic brotherhood, ‘* How 
have the weapons of war perished!” 

There is not, in all these Islands, one heart 
more gratified at the prevalence of peaceful 
counsels, than that of our widowed and be- 
loved Victoria. Her lamented Consort, it is 
believed, suggested the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Canada and the United States, and 
both were alike grateful and gratified at the 
warm welcome which he received. More 
than this, the Queen hates war; and if she 
has accepted it at any time, it was as the 
stern and awful necessity which makes wo- 
man’s heart to bleed in sympathetic woe. 

The Prince of Wales remains with his 
mother until the return home of his sailor 
brother, who is expected this month. The 
elder brother will proceed next month on a 
tour to the Holy Land and the East. This 
will be the finale of his education, as he will 
be of age next year; and from the day on 
which he will inaugurate the great Exhibition 
at Kensington, he will become a public cha- 
racter. He is—unlike many a Prince of 
Wales—devoted to his mother, and already 
shares with her in all State business which 
necessarily comes before her. The training of 
the royal children has been wise and judicious, 
above all precedent in English history; and, 
above all, it has been in at least ¢wo cases 
accompanied by the impartation of a divine 
life, through the power of God, ‘the Holy 
Ghost. 

The Queen has been receiving innumerable 
addresses of condolence from all parts of the 
kingdom. She expresses her decided wish 
that all works to which Prince Albert had put 
his hand, shall be proceeded with. Thus the4 
new General Post Office at Edinburgh, whose 
foundation-stone he laid, will be pressed for- 
ward, as well as the great Exhibition. The 
Prince of Wales has written to the Horticul- 
tural Society, that the Queen desires that a 
statue of the Prince should be set up in their 
gardens, on the site intended for her own 
statue, the latter being withheld. The Prince 
of Wales will, at his own expense, erect this 
memorial to his father. 

Among the tributes paid by literature to 
the Prince Consort’s memory, that which is 
fonnd in Blackwood’s Magazine for February 
bas given such gratification to the Queen, 
that she bas ordered a number of copies to be 
printed separately. The article is, as to style 
and expression, peculiarly excellent and re- 
fined to a degree, at the same time it is in- 

illed with the eloquence of the genuine 
efhotion of a heart stirred in its sympathies 
to the very depths. The following lines are 
appended to the prose article. They present, 
in their peculiar measure of alternate dual 
and triplet stanzas, followed by the refrain, 
“God Save the Queen,” a literary curiosity. 
The lines are entitled, “‘ The Nation’s Prayer”: 

Lord God, on bended knee, 
Three kingdoms cry to thee, 
God save the Queen! 


God of all tenderness, 

Lighten her load, and bless, 

Deep in her first distress— 
God save the Queen! 


Grant her thy comfort, Lord;: 
Husband, thy arm afford; 
Father, fulfil thy word, 

God save the Queen! 


Thou hast given gladness long, 
. Make her in sorrow strong, 
God save the Queen! 


Dry our dear lady’s tears, 

Succour her lonely years, 

Safe through all woes and fears, 
God keep the Queen! 


Sweet from this sudden gloom, 
Bring thou life’s perfect bloom— 
God save the Queen! 


Thou who hast sent the blow, 

Wisdom and grace bestow, 

Out of this cloud of woe— 
God save the Queen! 


The new year has opene) in Europe with 
a kind of sullen quiet far different from 
the serenity of the “Set Fair” of the politi- 


cal barometer. The Emperor Napoléon has 
spoken sphinx-like words to the ambassadors 
who assembled on the Jours D’An, to present 
their felicitations. He has rewarded, with 
gracious words, the address of the hypocriti- 
cal French priesthood, who hate and fear him. 
Yet itis believed that he means mischief, 80 
far as the Pope is concerned, and that the 
latter, who has given his “ pontifical benedic- 
tion to General Guyon, the whole French army, 
the Emperor, and the Imperial family,” has 
been acting a part, and is utterly distrust- 
ful, and therefore insecure. The best proof of 
this is found in two facte—first, that the Pope 
is hand and glove with the King, Francis II., 
and has utterly refused to send bim away from 
Rome, because of his making it the seat and 
centre of re-actionary intrigues; and this re- 
fusal, be it observed, was given to the French 
Ambassador himself. Secondly, the Pope has 
been comparing himeelf, in an allocution, to 
the royal psalmist, driven by the treacherous 
Absalom from his throne, (is this specially a 
hit at “the eldest son of the Church,” or does 
it include both Victor Emmanuel and Napo- 
leon?) and he confidently predicts a David- 
like.restoration, and fall establishment of his 
divine. authority. As for Garibaldi and the 
future of Italy, while the national parliament 
are passing a vote for an immense supply of 
arms to the volunteers, he has addressed a 
letter to the members of the Riffe Association 
of Genoa, in which he says—“ Hasten to pre- 
pare yourselves to take up arms, for the mo- 
ment approaches when you will have to give 
fresh proofs of your valour.” Austria fearing 
dismemberment, and clutching unhappy Vene- 
tia still in ber talons; Russia agitated and an- 
gry; while Poland is almost, though not 
quite, despairing; Spain ambitious, and evi- 
dently having deep designs on Mexico, if she 
dared to execute them ; Turkey’s power waning 
amid naturally recalcitrant and rebellious vas- 
sals; Portugal weeping over her two dead 
princes—these things make the new year to 
break upon us with sadness, if not anxiety. 

The winter has been so mild in England, 
that frost and snow have scarcely been with 
us at all. In France it is otherwise. At 
Lyons, and in the South, there is deep snow. 
In Scotland, the national wjnter sport of 
“curling” has been enjoyed to a limited ex- 
ten’, and prizes of snuff horns! (mudls,) medals, 
or silver, curling stone handles, ‘‘cham- 
pion scales,” “bolls,” and “loads” of meal 
and carts of coals for the poor, have been given 
to the victors. In one place, Colmonell, we 
are told by a Glasgow paper that “the bache- 
lors defeated the married men by thirty shots ;” 
perhaps these jottings will awaken pleasing 
reminiscences of “‘a lang syne” in the breasts 
of some of your Scottish readers. 

The Bishop of London, on the evening of 
last Lord’s day, preached the first of a winter 
series of sermons to the masses, under the 
dome of the Cathedral of St. Paul’s. His ser- 
mon was very solemn and earnest, and closed 
by a powerful appeal to the thoughtless and 
undecided. Dr. Tait is a little over the middle 
height, dark in hair and complexion, with a 
sombre, but not unamiable aspect; has, much 
self-possession, but by no means assumes the 
aspect of “lording it” over the heritage; is 
exceeding prudent in his church politics, con- 
demning error, but compelled, perhaps,. or 
satisfied (believing that, on the whole, it is for 
the best) not to attack it in the ecclesiastical 
courts. Z'hat, indeed, implies a frightful ex- 
pense to the prosecuting Bishop. To remove an 
immoral clergyman, Bishop Tait was obliged, 
not long since, to spend at least $10,000. The 
prosecution of that most daring and blasphe- 
mous of all the Essay-writers, Dr. Rowland 
Williams, is now proceeding from day to day, 
in the Arches Ecclesiastical Court. The ex- 
pense must be enormous to the Bishop of 
Salisbury, Dr. Hamilton. He is of the High- 
Church school, and, con amore, enters the 
arena with the Ultra Broad Charch Rational- 
ist party, who hate priesthood, deny apostolical 
succession, and mock at Tractarianism. Dr. 
Williams is cramming hjs counsel with very 
daring blasphemies against the true and plen- 
ary inspiration of the Bible. He tries hard 
to spread his heresy, by the lips of: his advo- 
cate. He denies that the Church of England 
ever meant to assert plenary inspiration, 
and contrasts with her Article that of the 
Westminster Confession, which (a great com- 
pliment to Presbyterians, though as an argu- 
ment unjust to the English Reformers,) has 
“placed Bible inspiration on a pinnacle.” 

To show the cost of law proceedings in 
England, I may refer to a case which is now 
in progress before Mr. Warren, Q C., a 
Master in Lunacy, and a special jury. A Mr. 
Windham, nephew of General Windham, of 
Redan fame, in the Crimean war, is brought 
before the Court, as having committed acts 
which prove him to be of »nsound mind, and 
incapable, therefore, for years past, of dispos- 
ing of his property, and managing his affairs. 
The medical profession have been brought in 
opposing forces and sections, to give evidence. 
Each of these eminent physicians—specially 
acquainted with all matters pertaining to in- 
sanity and its evidences—receives, as a wit- 
ness, a very large sum of money. A number 
of them have conversed four hours with the 
alleged lunatic. That has to be paid for, also. 
The stake at issue is an immense landed pro- 
perty. The young man, wild and foolish, to 
say the least, married a person of evil reputa- 
tion, and made large settlements upon her, 
which she will retain, (in spite of her infamous 
character, ) unless he is adjudged insane. The 
lawyers examine and cross-examine —they ha- 
rangue and argue—and the case has now 
reached its eighteenth or nineteenth day, 
while the issue has not come; and even if it 
were arrived at in this Court, the case might be 
appealed toa higher. Thus, whoever wins— 
General Windham and his family, or the young 


prodigal and his worthless, wicked wife, tens - 
of thousands of pounds sterling will be irre-— 


vocably wasted. I was told by a medical 
man, that probably Forbes Winslow, M.D., a 
great authority in matters pertaining to men- 
tal aberration, its precursors, and symptoms, 
might receive at least $2500. Sir Hugh 
Cairns, (the former Attorney-General of Lord 
Derby’s Ministry, aud a native of Ulster,) had 
the sum equal to $2250 inscribed on the back 
of his brief, and each day he receives (while 
the trial lasts) a refresher of $150! 

‘‘ Preachers and preaching” continue to oc- 
cupy @ good deal of public attention. In Lon- 
don there is a concentrated variety of pulpit 
gifts, both among Churchmen: and Noncon- 
formists. With the manner and style of Dale, 
Noel, Brock, Newman Hall, Thomas Binney, 
and C. H. Spurgeon, many of your readers are 
more or less acquainted, either from descrip- 
tion or personal reminiscences. There are 
others who are not so well known, but who 
have their own characteristics and attractions. 
Thus, there has lately settled here a Congre- 
gational minister, from Wales, and of Welsh 
birth and blood, the Rev. Kilsby Jones. I 
went to his chapel, a short time ago. He is 
certainly, in many respects, an oddity and an 
original. He is above fifty years of age. He 
wears both moustache and flowing beard. His 
eye is grey, keen, and penetrating. He walks 
from the vestry to the platform pulpit, rather 
as a lecturer than a preacher. He wears 4 
long, flowing gown, but no pulpit bands. His 
prayer is in short sentences, not strikingly 
devout, and occupying but a little time. His 
sermon is his forte. His text, on this occasion 
was, “An evil and adulterous generation seek- 
eth after a sign,” &. It was excellent, both 
in its design and its adaptation. It was in- 
tended first to condemn, and put out of court, 
as unworthy of a hearing, those base advocates 
of doubt and infidelity, who object to Christi- 
anity from the secret love of sin, and a heart- 
hate of holy religion. On these, the preacher 
heaped an eloquent and unpitying scorn. 
But, secondly, Mr. Kilsaby Jones dealt with 
the honest ‘‘doubts” and difficulties of a 
‘‘ glean-lived skepticism,” in other words, with 
the perplexities of those who were pure in life. 
Here he was admirable and powerful. Doubt 
less, there is such a class as this—although, 
perhaps, limited, and they need to be dealt 
with tenderly and skilfully. The discourse 
occupied about forty-five minutes, and was cu- 
mulative in its power, although quiet in its 
delivery. 

Another preacher of note in London is Mr. 
Bellew. He was formerly an Episcopal cler- 
gyman at Calcutta—was eloquent, accom- 
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plished, dramatic in his style, but extravagant 
in bis expenditure, and unhappy in his mar- 
riage—he came home to England. He began 
to preach in a church in the West End. The 
ladies floeked to him, and a large sum was 
raised to pay his debte. The caricaturists got 
up éwo figures—one, speaking “ungowned,” 
from a barrel of wrath and judgment, and 
over his head was written “Treacle:” this 
was Mr. Spurgeon, and his stern ministry 


of woe and terror. The other figure, elegant, 


languishing, and emiling, was surnamed 
“Treacle;” this was Mr. Bellew. Now, he 
is in a church in St. John’s Wood district. 
He is a eplendid reader; and sometimes, in- 
stead of a separate evening digcoarse, he 
treats his fashionable audience to a “ reading” 
from Jeremy Taylor, or, perhaps, from Bar- 
row. He does not join with the evangelical 
world, in its co-operative movements, and he 
hae not its confidence. He is a strange be- 
ing, and is more like the Dr. Dodd of the last 
century than any other that has sinee ap- 
peared. 

Out of London, there are many preachers of 
eminence; but two especially there are, Mr. 
Brown of Liverpool, and Mr. Mursell] of Man- 
chester, (both Baptists), who are pre emé- 
nently the masters of the tears, smiles, and, 
in a large measure also, thank God, of the 
consciences and judgments of working-men. 
Both have regular pustoral eharges; both 
preach ordinary sermons to their-stated con- 
gregations; but every winter and spring, both 
—the one in Liverpool, and the other in Man- 
chester—take up common Eoglish proverbs, 
and in a public hall, at three o’elock on Sab- 
bath afternoons, address the most pungent ap- 
peals to the multitude. Of the two, I think 
Murseell is the most powerful. I shall give 
you a few specimens of his style; but to 
realize its force, it would be necessary to have 
listened to him in the Free Trade Hall in 
Manchester, while addressing five thousand 
men, women, and young people, of both sexes, 
Here, first of all, is a Lecture, No. I. of the 
Fifth Series, its tithe being ‘New Notes to 
Old Numbers” And so the lecturer an- 
swers, in the outset, the question, What does - 
the title mean? by saying, “It is a genteel 
way for saying the same thing over again ; 
it is the attic for encore ; a Homeric and highly 
practical mode of proposing a repetition of 
an oft-repeated tale; a variation of the ‘old 
story’ which we told two years ago; and a 
fresh ‘change’ on those ‘old belle’ we used to 
ring from this belfry.” And then populus 
loquetur, “But you don’t mean to say, that 
you are going to tell us all the same things’ 
about reeling husbands, ibl-used wives, and for- 
saken children, and rehearse the backneyed 
humdrums about temperance, cleanliness, and 
godliness. Are we to have no novelty yet?” 
Now mark the thorough, practical, telling 
reply to all this—‘My friends, consider be- 
fore you complain. It is I who take my 
tune from your key-note. If you are tired of 
the old song, it is for you to change it; but 
until you have left off ruoning over the 
gamut of your old vices, how can faithful- 
ness forbear to sound forth the old warn- 
ing?” He then proceeds with great power to 
depict popular vices, especially that of intem- 
perance, “rolling down our streets in turbid 
waves. That tide is flowing still. It surges 
up against the walls of prisons, carrying on 
each wave a hundred drowned bodies of what 
had once been men, and standing them on 
the dungeon floor. It sounds the wail of its 
remorseless rush around our workhouses, and 
as each billow ebbs again, it leaves a freight 
of paupers high and dry upon the parish. It 
rolls up to the hospital door, and flings its 
shoal of premature emaciates on an untimely 
bed. The mother listens to the sullen mur- 
mur of that tide, and weeps; the wife beholds 
the thickened current, and feels as much a 
widow as the fisher’s wife, whose eyes have 
seen her husband’s barque founder in fifty | 
fathoms of salt sea; the child hears its unceas- 
ing dash, and hears in it the key-note of the cry 
of early orphanage; humanity sees it} and ite 
bosom swells with grief; pity sees it, Gnd its 
eyes fill over with hot sears; virgin charity 
and angel love look on, and wring their hands 
as the river of intemperance bears the immor- 
tal drownlings on, on, on, to the quicksands 
of perpetual thirst.” Powerful and touching as 
this is, the use Mr. Marsell made, in his first 
lecture this season, of a recent performance 
at Manchester, on the rope, by the celebrated 
performer, M. Blondin, is as striking: 

“You saw a man braving, apparently, a 
thousand chances of destruction for the sake 
of gold and fame—dancing along his thin and 
perilous hempen path over the threatening- 
grave, with pulse unshaken, with ‘eye un- 
dimmed, with a smile of indifferent bravado 
spread over his face, and defiant of the grin- 
ning jeopardy of his horrid task. As you 
have looked at this, you have thought how 
foolhardy must be the adventurer who thus 
essays to tempt destruction. Some of you 
have sickened at the thought, and turned away 
in faintness and in horror from the sight. But, 
O libertine! O drunkard! did it never strike 
you that there were people who out-Blondined 
Blondin in their maniac defiance of a certain 
fate? Did you never feel that you yourself 
were on a path a thousand times more danger- 
ons than that which the cool rope-walker 
traverses before the shuddering multitude?’ 
If ladies faint to see the acrobat set forth upon 
his walk, millions of angels weep at your fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven. iagara! 
pooh! it’s child’s play in comparison with 
your rope-dancing. You call it fearful to look 
upon the cord slung, like some fine-spun web, 
across the tumbling surge. But what is this 
that you are doing? Your rope is hung across 
the crater of a more hideous gulf. You have 
chosen the mouth of hell for the scene of your 
exploits. A cataract of fire is raving there, and 
crossing its volcano lips there swings the dang- 
ling thread on which your play is acted. The 
flames are rising, charring the rope with their 
Jierce scorch, and yet you caper away, and revel 
in damnation’s dance, as though it were the 

ath of life. You have cried shame on 

. Blondin for wheeling his little child across 
the rope, and called him an unnatural man. 
But O, cry shame upon yourself for a more 
unnatural act than this! You cannot dance 
upon your fiery rope alone—you cannot play 
your salamander tricks alone—but Jiétle chil- 
dren, flushed with the morning innocence of life, 
are wheeled along the same foul track; tf you 
do not push them on before you, you drag ¢t 
along behind you, and the scorching aa be- 
comes their path to headlong death. ‘O hor- 
rible! O horrible! most horrible!’ 

¢ Murder, most foul, as in the best it is, 
But this, most foul, strange and unnatural.’ 
O, madman! make your retreat in time; the 
cord is wasting through; the teeth are gnash- 
ing down below—the demon shrieks are hail- 
ing your fast-coming fall. O turn back. You 
may yet beat a retreat. If the evils of which 
I have spoken are going on yet, despite the 
many warnings of temperance and religion, 
still the overtures of rescue are as free now as 
they were before. We have pointed you to a 
Saviour who is waiting to be gracious—and 
he is waiting still. We told you of a fountain 
open—and it is open still. Jesus was willing 
then, and he is willing now. He waited to be 
gracious then, and he is waiting now. He 
has not changed his note; there is no ‘new 
note’ yet with him. It is the same sweet note 
which pealed from Calvary—‘ Father, forgive 
them.’ It ts the same dear tune which sounded 
in Jerusalem, ‘ Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ 
It is the same duet between the Spirit and the 
bride, which swells into a chorus which saints 
and angels raise—to take the water of life 
Sreely. No, Jesus -has not chan yet; 
hearken to him while his voice discourses this 
fair music in your ears—for soon those ears 
must grow insensible to sound; and when 
they wake again, he will, indeed, have taken 
& new note, and instead of crying ‘Come,’ 
will say ‘Depart.’ Listen, then, to the ‘old 
numbers’ of the gospel now, Jest when you 
rally from the deafness of your sad infatuation 
the overture shall have changed, and the bar- 
den be, ‘ Because I have called, and ye refused ; 
because I have stretched out ya and you 


regarded not—I also will laugh at your 
calamity, I will mock when your fear cometh.” 


God help you to be wise in time, and grant 
that all may find mercy of him in that day.” 
Mingled with passages so awful and thril- 
ling, are frequent allusions of a homourous 
character, but assuredly itis not “ buffeonery,” 
and even “the lightest jest is born out of a 
pare intent, and consecrated to a high pur 
pose.” Men like this must not be judged by 
the common standard, and the spiritual and 
social results of such appeals, and such at- 
tractively Saxon home thrusts of real earnest- 
nees and eloquence, are indeed marvellous. 
The following are some of the proverbs and 
pithy words used by M. Mursell, as motives, 
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OF THE LIVING. 
ant. 


‘«Beautifal was the reply of a venerable man to 
the questio# whether he was still in the land of the 


-living—No; but J am almost there.’” 


Not yet; though the fiat I feel has gone forth, 

A Not yet has the summons been spoken; 

The frail, feeble liuk that connects me with earth, 

_ Not yet bas been shattered and broken. 

The kindred and friends of my earlier years 
Have long in the churchyard been lying; 

1 fain would from this valley of tears, 
And pass from the land of the dying. | 


A few of the friends of my manhood are spared; 
Alas! they are dull and repining: — 

They talk of hopes withered, of talents impaired, 
Worn spirits, and vigour declining, 


‘Lenffer like them—yet I do not complain, 
For God thie assurance is giving, 


That soon shall I lay down my burden of pain, 
And haste to the Jand of the living. 


I weep not for those whom on earth I loved well, 


They are only removed to a distance; 

The shroud, and the pall, and the funeral knell, 
Were their paseports to deathiess existence. 
Like them, may I soar to the realms of the blest, 
And join in the angels’ thanksgiving ; 
In the land of the dying sink softly to rest, 

And wake in the land of the living! 


Interesting Relics of General Wash- 


ington. 


Last week General Irwin McDowell, 
whose headquarters are at the Arlington 
House, (formerly the residence of George 
W. P. Custis, a member of General Wash- 
ington’s family), sent a letter to General S. 
Williams, Asxistant-Adjutant-General, in 
this city, stating that he had found at 
Arlington House, after fixiog his bead. 
quarters at that interesting spot, numerous 


relics of the Father of his Country. Mrs. 


General Lee, the late tenant, had informed 
General McDowell by letter that these relics 
had been removed; but an old domestic 
had delivered to him the keys of the rooms 
in which the articles were deposited, and 
at the same time informed bim that the 
doors of these rooms had been broken 
open, and several interesting relics ab- 
stracted. This circumstance induced Gen- 
eral McDowell to address a letter to Gen- 
eral Williams, requesting authority to have 
the articles removed to some safe reposito 
—the Patent Office or Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; and thereupon the latter gentleman 
addressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Interior, asking bis advice and concurrence 
in the matter. The Secretary, with his 
accustomed promptitude and urbanity, im- 
mediately iuicieuiiedged the receipt of the 
letter, and suggested the ‘“ Washington 
Relic Case,” in the Patent Office saloon, as 
the proper receptacle for these souvenirs. 
This suggestion was adopted, and on Tues- 
day morning the Secretary received and 
gave a receipt for the following articles, 
which can hereafter be seen by the curi- 
ous in the principal saloon of the Patent 
Office building: 


8 Platters, assorted. 2 Cut-glass Candelabras. 


5 Soup Plates, imperfect.|2 Vases, prerented by 
9 Dinner Plates, 7 Mrs. Vaugh, imperfect. 
7 Custard Cup Covers. (2 Sets Mirror Ornaments. 


8 Salad Bowls, imperfect./1 Blanket. 

3 Fish Drainers. 1 Portmanteau, with War 
8 Soup Tureens. Tent. 

1 Soup Tureen Cover. (1 Treasure Chest. 

2 Sauce Dishes & covers.|1 Tea-table. 


2 Covers for Dishes. 1 Marquee Tent. 

4 Sauce Boats. 1 Set Hangings. 

1 Small Plate. 18et Wood Poles for 
8 BlueGlass FingerBowls| Tent. 


The country will highly appreciate the 
act of General McDowell, as well as the 
ready cooperation of General Williams 
and the Seoretary of the Interior, in pre- 
serving from the desolations of war these 
interesting memorials of the Pater Patria, 
upon which visitors to the saloon of the 
Patent Office will look with a just pride in 
the noble deeds of the hero from whom 
they have descended, whilst deploring that 
a large portion of his State is now in hos- 
tile array against the Government which 
his valour and sagacity did so much to 
establish._— Wash. National Intelligencer. 


ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


EXTENT OF THE DESTRUCTION. 


Niels, December 28, 1861. 
The destruction of a city which number- 
ed 22,000 inhabitants is so startling a fact, 


that I trust I shall not weary you by send- 


ing some statietics which I have this week 
gathered on the spot. Covered with snow, 
vomiting ashes still, like a ten thousand 
horse-power factory chimney, with a ruined 
city lying at its feet—such is the spectacle 
which Vesuvius at this moment presents. 
Unable to restrain my curiosity to kuow 
what was passing behind the clouds of asb- 
es which intervened between us and the 
mountain, I went down again on Tuesday 
last, and directed myself to the Committee, 
who had been sitting in permanence since 
the 8th inst. The municipal building, a 
fine old historical edifice, of the time of the 
Arragons, had been destroyed, so that the 


Committee were sitting in a suppressed 


monastery, on the outskirts of the town, 
and not on the bed of old lava. The clois- 
ters and the stairs were filled with squalid 
misery, which had come there for relief, 
and the Syndic and his coadjutors, to whose 
courtesy I am much iodebted, gave me the 
fullowing information. Out of a population 
of 22.000, 15,000 are fugitives. Between 
50 and 60 houses have already fallen, and 
820 are falling; the rest are more or less 
injured. Out of eleven churches, four only 
are uninjured. But there is another fearful 
source of danger—the sulphurous exhala- 
tions which are emitted in every direction, 
and which render houses in other respects 
comparatively safe, uninhabitable. By these 
exhalations, five or six persons, and all the 
animals, such as cats, dogs, mice, and birds, 
aud the fishes in the sea, have already been 
killed. In fact, two-thirds of the city have 
been destroyed. 

The Committee begged me to appeal to 
the British public in their behalf, or, at 
least, to Italians resident in England, and 
then sent two of their members to accom- 
pany me again over the city. I must con- 
fine myself to such new features as I have 
not yet described, and they are of great 
interest. My companions took me through 
a narrow lane, on either side of which the 
houses were on the eve of falling, down to 
an orange garden belonging to one of them, 
at the furthest extremity of which gaped a 
crater twenty feet wide, and as many deep. 
Planks were thrown across, and, getting 
upon them, I looked in, and saw the walls 
of a church which had been destroyed in 
1794; graves which had given up their 
dead—for the skeletons had been removed 
as soon as discovered—and the frescoed 
walls of the inner chamber of some house. 
The smell of sulphur was here strong. and 
yet. stronger—almost insufferable—in the 
streets through which I afterwards passed. 
Dead animals lay here and there; and 
amidst these signs of mortality, and sign- 
posts of danger which met the eye at every 
turn, while the soil was still heaving be- 
neath our feet, while Vesuvius was throwing 
out *more violently than ever, and when at 
midnight only the poor who had returned, 


-= had fled from their houses, alarmed by an- 


other shock, I met some persons coming in 
with their household goods on their backs. 
A few steps brought me to the sea, which 
was boiling furiously for some distance, like 


a cauldron—not the effect, as I at first 
thought, of springs of fresh water gushing 


up, but of voloanic action; and the smell of 


the escaping was so intense, that I 
found it necessary for safety to cover my 
face with a handkerchief. Here I met m 


friends Cappocci, Guiscardi, and Palmieri, 
who had come over as a scientific commis- 
sion, to make investigations. They bottled 
up the gases on the spot, which they re- 

rted to be carbonic acid, and carburetted 
odvegia. How long the eruption might 


continue, Palmieri had no means of calcu- 
lating; it was going on as violently as ever, 
and his sismograph was always registering. 
From Sunday until Monday morning, at 
five o'clock, A.M., there had-been eight 
shocks, and from that time to when he 
spoke to me they had been continual. The 
soil had risen five palms, and the subsidence 
might be attended with great danger. ‘‘Un- 
til this has taken place,” he said to my mu- 
nicipal conductors, “you must not think of 
rebuilding, and you must c:refully note the 
fissures in the houses and the streets, to ob- 
serve whether they approximate.” I have 
said that the number of fugitives was fif- 
teen thousand only, several thousand having 
returned to their houses on the confines of 
the bed of lava, on which the greater part 
of Torre is built. One old woman I saw, 
who had taken up her dwelling in a house 
which was rent from top to bottom, and 
almost leaning against the poles which were 
put as props to the arches ou which it rest- 
ed. I stopped and spoke to a thriving shop- 
keeper, who was looking out eayerly for cus- 
tomers. ‘What can I do?” he said; “I 
have twenty thousand ducats invested here, 
and I must look after them.” Of the cara- 
biveers, I heard only golden opinions— 
their praise was in every man’s mouth; end 
I must express my opinion that even in 
England greater order could not have been 
preserved, fewer acts of violence committed, 
or that the government and local authorities 
could have lavished more care and attention 
than have been displayed in Torre del Greco 
on this sad occasion. General La Marmora 
has been down several times to inspect, and 
the National Bank, according to last night’s 
Gazette, has contributed five thousand lire, 
and opened a subscription for the relief of 
the pour.. 


WALKING. 


Of all forms of exercise, walking is the 
most useful, as it brings into play the 
greatest number of muscles, without un- 
natural strain upon any. It also leaves 
free scope to the external senses, while 
allowing of simultaneous occupation of the 
mind. Another advantage is, that it ad- 
mits of complete regulation, both in degree 
and duration, according to the strength, 
time, or wishes of each individual. Those 
who have weak Jungs, or heart, must be sat- 
isfied with gentle walking, and on level 
ground. Although conducive to mental 
activity, it is often advisable to keep the 
mind free from severe or sustained thought 
when walking. Hence the advantage of a 
companion with whom cheerful conversa- 
tion can be kept up, or observing surround- 
ing objects, whether in town or country, so 
as to divert the mind from study and care. 
The pursuits of natural history are good in 
this way, and hence, also, the chief hygienic 
of shooting and field-sports, excitement and 
diversion of mind accompanying the actual 
exercise. Those who are engaged in busie 


| ness, where the dwelling and the place of 


business are at a distance from their place 
of residence, ought to walk at least part of 
the way, both in the morning and after- 
noon, if confined within doors during the 
day. Literary and professional men ought 
to walk more than they generally do. The 
time is not lost, as the mind will always 
be revived to work with greater energy. 
The brain will do as much work in one 
hour, when there is a fine glow of pure 
oxygenated blood, as in double the time, 
when the nervous system is exhausted, and 
the veins congested with dark blood. Ar- 
tificial stimulants may quicken thought for 
atime; but their effect diminishing by 
habit, the quantity has to be increased, 
and injury in other ways is done to the 
system. 


THE CAMP KETTLE. 


This is the title of a newspaper published 
at Beaufort, South Carolina, under the aus- 
ices of the field and staff officers of the 
ennsylvania Roundhead Regiment. In 
their introduction, the editors say of the 
paper that “it is one of the ‘signs of the 
times,’ from which we may infer, that the 
world, slow old coach that it is, does move. 
One year ago, this aristocratic and excrucia- 
tingly select little city would have been a hot 
place for the publication of the Cump Kettle, 
and the citizens dwelt secure from the in- 
roads of ‘vile Yankees,’ with their steam- 
engines and printing- presses, disturbing the 
‘patriarchal order’ of things in general— 
but the ‘Yankees’ are here, the steam-en- 
gine and the printing-press are here, and 
the Camp Kettle is here, along with its edi- 
tors and publishers, the ubiquitous ‘ Round- 
heads’; but where are the citizens that dwelt 
so securely a year ago? Echo would have 
answered, but ‘Cuffy’ takes the word out of 
her mouth, and answers, ‘A runnin’ like 
Satan ober to de main land.’” — | 


THE HOTTENTOTS AND THE DOGS. 


The Hottentots of South Africa were for- 
merly very badly treated by some of the 
Dutch farmers, who held them as slaves, 
or employed them as Jabourers., At that 
time there were no schools for the old or 
young among them, and, except the mis- 
sionaries, but few cared for their souls. 
Indeed, many thought, or pretended to 
think, that a Hottentot had no soul; that he 
was little, if any thing, better than the 
brutes that perish. Mr. Moffat once met 
with a striking instance of this. He was 
travelling in South Africa, when, toward 
evening, he went to the house of a Dutch 
farmer, and asked for a night’s lodging. 
This request was granted, and he at once 
made himself at home with the strangers. 
After a short time, the farmer and his wife 
learned that their visitor was a minister; 
and, as the Dutch profess some respect for 
the form, at least, of godliness, Mr. Moffat 
proposed to hold a religious service with the 
family. To this the farmer agreed, and the 
preparations for it were soon made. A 
great Dutch Bible, with heavy clasps, and 
which, it is feared, was not often opened, 
was placed upon the top of a long table in 
a very large room, and a lighted candle by 
which to read it. Mr. Moffat took his seat 
before the Bible, with the farmer on his 
right hand, and the farmer's wife on his 
left. Below these, on both sides of the 
table, were grown up sons and daughters, 
and other members of the family. All 
seemed now to be ready, and every body 
expected that Mr. Moffat would begin. But 
he was not satisfied. He knew that, be- 
sides those who sat before him, there were 
many Hottentot labourers on the farm who 
never heard the name of Jesus, and to whom 
he was resolved, if possible, to preach the 
gospel of salvation. But how to get them 
into the room he did not quite know. 
resolved, however, to try. So, instead of 
beginning to read the Bible, he leaned for- 
ward, and seemed as if he was straining his 
eyes to see something in the distant and 
dark parts of the room. After a little the 
farmer noticed this movement, and asked 
Mr. Moffat what he was looking for. ‘OQ!’ 
said the missionary, “I was only looking 
for the Hottentots.”” In a moment a frown 
gathered upon the farmer’s brow, his lip 
curled, as if to show his contempt, and then, 
in a loud, rough, harsh tone, he said, ‘‘ Hot- 
tentots, is it, you want? Hottentots! Call 
in the dogs!” This would have upset some 
men; but Mr. Moffat was prepared for it, 
as he knew well that many, like this far- 
mer, thought that ministers might just as 
well preach to dogs as Hottentots. With- 
out, therefore, using any arguments of his 
own, he opened his Bible at the fifteenth 


chapter of Matthew, and read, with as much 


force and solemnity as he could, the 27th 
verse— Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat the 
crumbs which fall from their master's ta- 
ble!” He then sat silent for a minute, and 


' Jooked toward the farmer. But as the rough 


-ing them fast in a close embrace. 


man made no motion, Mr. Moffat repeated 
the verse, and while he did so fixed his 
dark eye full upon his host. Still the man 
sat silent, and did not seem to be moved. 
A third time, therefore, Mr. Moffat, turning 
toward him, and looking him full in the 
face, repeated the words—“Yet the dogs 
eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
master’s table’? Atonce the farmer roared 
out, “Stop! 
and then added, ‘-Call in the Hottentots! 
call in the Hottentots!’’— Miss. Mag. 


INSECT APPETITE. 


The man who wished he had a throat a 
mile long, and a palate all the way, might 
envy the feats performed in the world of 
insignificance. Some insects are endowed 
with an appetite so keen, and a digestion 
so rapid, that they can eat incessantly 
throughout the whole of their lives. They 
begin as soon as they are born, and eat 
steadily on till they die. Their existence 
is a feast, without a change of plates, or a 
pause between the course. Morning, noon, 
and night, their mouths are full, and an 
endless procession of favourite food gratifies 
the unwearied palate. They know not the 
names of meals. Breakfast commences 
with infancy, and their only after-dinner 
nap is a passage to another form of ex- 
istence. 


Progress of Religious Orders in France. 


It is interesting (says the London Daily 
News’ Paris correspondent) to observe the 
immense strides which the religious orders, 
whose progress now alarms the Imperial 
Government, were enabled to make under 
the especial favour which they enjoyed dur- 
ing the early years of the present Emperor’s 
reign. Taking the authorizations granted 
to religious congregations of women alone, 
(those for men I have not now before me,) 
the figures stand thus:—Under the first 
empire, from 1807 to 1814, (7 years,) 20; 
under Louis XVIII, from 1815 to 1824, 
(9 years,) 20; under Charles X., from 1824 
to 1830, (6 years,) 41; under Louis Phi- 
lippe, from 1830 to 1848, (18 years,) 14; 
under Napoleon III., from 1850 to 1856, 
gt 6 years,) 92. Thus, from 1807 to 

848, that is to say, during a period of 43 
years, and under four different governments, 
only 95 authorizations to found convents 
were granted; while in the course of six 
years, under the government of the elect of 
December 10, there were 92. The religious 
and legitimist Charles X. did not get beyond 
41, during a like period oftime. The Im- 
perial Government is now awakened to a 
just appreciation of the Church’s gratitude 
for the favours lavished upon it. 


THE HORSE-HAIR WORM. 


A gentleman from Detroit had the kind- 
ness to send me one of those long thread- 
like worms, Seeagrate: found often in 
brooks, and called horse-hairs by the com- 
mon people. When [I first received it, it 
was coiled up in a close roll at the bottom 
of the bottle, filled with fresh water, that 
contained it, and looked more like a little 
tangle of black sewing-silk, than any thing 


else. Wishing to unwind it, that 1 might |. 


examine its entire length, 1 placed it ina 
large china basin filled with water, and pro- 
ceeded very gently to disentangle its coils, 
when I perceived that the animal had twist- 
ed itself around a bundle of its eggs, hold 
In the 
process of unwinding, the eggs dropped 
away, and floated toa little distance. Hav- 
ing finally stretched it out to its full length, 
perhaps half a yard, I sat watching to see 
if this singular being, that looked like a 
long black thread in the water, would give 
any signs of life. Almost immediately, it 
moved toward the bundle of eggs, and, 
having reached it, began to sew itself through 
and through the little white mass, passing 
one end of its body through it, and then 
returning to make another stitch, as it were, 
till the eggs were at last completely en- 
tangled as in an intricate net-work of coils. 
It seemed to me almost impossible that this 
care of offspring could be the result of any 
instinct of affection in a creature of so low 
an organization, and I again separated it 
from the eggs, and placed them at a greater 
distance, when the same action was repeat- 
ed. Qn tryiog the experiment a third time, 
the bundle of eggs had become loosened, 
and a few of them dropped off singly into 
the water. The efforts which the animal 
then made to recover the missing ones, 
winding itself round and round them, but 


failing to bring them into the fold with the 


rest, because they were too small, and evad- 
ed all efforts to secure them, when once 
parted from the first little compact mass, 
convinced me that there was a definite pur- 
pose in its attempts, and that even a being 
so low in the scale of animal existence has 
some dim consciousness of a relation to its 
offspring. I afterwards unwound also the 
mass of eggs, which, when coiled up as I 
first saw it, made a roll of white substance 
about the size of a coffee-bean, and found 
that it consisted of a string of eggs, measur- 
ing more than twelve feet in length, the 
eggs being held together by some gelatinous 
substance, that cemented them, and prevent- 
ed them from falling apart. Cutting this 
string across, and placing a small section 
under the microscope, I counted on one 
surface of such a cut, from seventy to 
seventy-five eggs; and estimating the entire 


number of eggs according to the number | 
contained on such a surface, I found that | 


there were not less than eight millions of 
eggs in the whole string. 
these lower animals is truly amazing, and 
is, no doubt, a provision of nature against 
the many chances of destruction to which 
these germs, so delicate, and often micro- 
scopically small, must be exposed.— Profes- 
sor Agassiz, in the Atlantic. : 


VEGETABLE LIFE IN THE MOON. 


It was for a long time the common opinion 
among astronomers, that the moon was with- 
out an atmosphere, and destitute of water; 
aod that consequently neither animal nor 
vegetable life could be supported on its sur- 
face. But several eminent modern astrono- 
mers have maintained that the moon has an 
atmosphere, though of very limited extent. 
And quite recently Mr. Schwabe, a German 
astronomical professor, thinks he has dis- 
covered signs of vegetation on the surface 
of our satellite. 

It is well known that there are certain 
dark lines or scratches, as they appear, ex- 
tending across the slopes of the highest 
mountains in the moon. These have been 
variously explained; some regarding them 
as the beds of dried-up streams, others as 
the channels left by torrents of lava, and 
others as having some other origin. But 


' Professor Schwabe claims to have discovered 


in these lines a greenish colour, which 
appears at a certain season, lasts a few 
months, and then disappears. He there- 
fore regards these lines as belts of vegeta- 
tion. If his observations should be deci- 
sively confirmed by those of other astrono- 
mers, it will settle the question that the 
moon has both air and water, and will 
therefore remove any presumption against 
the existence of animal life on its surface. 


Preparation for Boots and Shoes. 


To one pound of tallow, and half a pound 
of rosin, melted, add about half an ounce of 
lamp-black. If the leather'is new and 
dry, moisten it, and apply the mixture as 
hot as you can bear your finger in it. When 
the leather once becomes saturated, it will 
be impervious to water, and very durable.— 
Scientific American. 


I can stand it no longer;” | 


The fertility of | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


FIFTEEN FOLLIES. 


1. To think that the more a man eats, 
the fatter and stronger he will become. 

2. To believe that the more hours chil- 
dren study at school, the faster they learn. 

8. To conclude that if exercise is 
for the health, the more violent and ex- 
hausting it is, the more good is done. 

4. To imagine that every hour taken 
from sleep is an hour gained. 

5. To act on the presumption that the 
smallest room in the house is large enough 


to sleep in 
6. To argue that whatever remedy causes 
one to feel immediately better, is ‘good 
for’ the system, without regard to more ul- 
terior effects. The ‘soothing syrup,” for 
example, does stop the cough of children, 
and does arrest diarrhwa, only to cause, a 
little later, alarming convulsions, or the 
more fatal inflammation of the brain, or 
water on the brain; at least, it always pro- 
tracts the disease. 

7. To commit an act which is felt in 
itself to be prejudicial, hoping that some- 
how or other it may be done in your case 
with impunity. 

8. To advise another to take a remedy 
which you have not tried yourself, or with- 
out making special inquiry whether all the 
conditions are alike. 

9. To eat without an appetite, or continue 
to eat, after it has been satiated, merely to 
gratify the taste. | 

10. To eat a hearty supper for the pleas- 
ure experienced during the brief time it is 
passing down the throat, at the expense of 
a whole night of disturbed sleep, and a 
weary waking in the morning. | 

11. To remove a portion of the clothing 
immediately after exercise, when the most 
stupid drayman in New York knows that if 
he does not put a cover on his horse the 
moment he ceases work, in winter, he will 
lose him in a few days, by pneumonia. 

12. To contend that because the dirtiest 
children in the street, or on the highway, 
are hearty and healthy, that, therefore, it is 
healthy to be dirty, forgetting that continu- 
ous daily exposure to the pure out-door 
air, in joyous, unrestrained activities, is 
such a powerful agency for. health, that 
those who live thus are well, in spite of 
rags and filth. 

13. To presume to repeat, later in life, 
without injury, the indiscretions, exposures, 
and intemperances which, in the flush of 
youth, were practised with impunity. 

14. To believe that warm air is neces- 
sarily impure, or that pure cool air is neces- 
sarily more healthy than the confined air of 
a close and crowded vehicle. The latter 
at most can only cause fainting or nausea ; 
while entering a conveyance after walking 
briskly, lowering a window, thus while 
still exposed to a draft, will give a cold 
infallibly, or an attack of pleurisy or pneu- 
monia, which will cause weeks and months 
of suffering, if not actual death within four 
days. 

15. To “remember the Sabbath day,” by 
working harder and later on Saturday than 
on any other day in the week, with a view 
to sleeping late next morning, and staying 
at home all day to rest ; conscience quieted 
by the plea of not “feeling very well.”— 
Journal of Health. 


A PETITION ANSWERED, 


In a garden of Berlin, a canary bird was 
found, bearing on its neck a small note. 
The address was unusual— An den lieben 
Gott’’—to the good Lord. The finder broke 
the seal, and found a sincere message, in 
accordance with the direction. It was writ- 
ten bya lady, an inmate of a private lunatic 
asylum. The unfortunate one, pleading for 
relief from her sad situation, asked a speedy 
death. She complained that the misrule 


‘and self-will of a rude female attendant 


were the cause of ber suffering. All ex- 
planations to her relatives were vain, because 
this attendant attributed ber complainings 
to a diseased mind, and punished her for 
attempting to make known her situation. 
The benevolent individual who found the 
note determined to investigate the matter. 
The lady’s name was subscribed in full, so 
that her friends were easily found. She 
was removed to another institution. In a 
few months the hest wishes of her friends 
were gratified. She was fully restored. 


A NEW YELLOW PIGMENT. 


Artists will be glad to learn that a new 
and important yellow pigment has just been 
introduced, under the name of aureolin, 
which will be found to be a most valuable 
addendum to the pallette. It is of a 
splendid yellow colour, of rich and brilliant 
hue, and possesses the invaluable and long- 
sought-for combination of qualities—bril- 
liancy, permanency, and transparency. Its 
tints are very pure in tone, the lighter ones 
being extremely delicate and clear: to 
scientific men it is of interest, as being a 
nearer approach to the pure colour of the 
solar spectrum than any other known yellow. 
Aureolin mixes well with all other colours, 
forming with blues a magnificent range of 
brilliant greens; and by the side of ultra- 
marine and madder-red, it completes a triad 
of brilliant, permanent, and transparent 
primitive colours. It is absolutely per- 
manent, being equally unaffected by long- 
continued exposure to the sun’s rays, or to 
the action of the impure gases which may 


contaminate the atmosphere.—London Re- 


view. 


COMMON-SENSE. 


There is no sense so uncommon as this, 
which is a misnomer, but nevertheless true. 
One reason why common-sense is so un- 
common is, that people take it for granted 
that this will grow without effort, and 
hence, all their studies are bestowed on 
books, on science, or on out-of-the way 
lines of thought and They neg!ect 
the modest violet at their feet, to grasp the 
more pretentious flowers at the tops of the 
trees, which they fail to reach, and so they 
get nothing. They have neither common 
nor uncommon sense. : 

Nothing is really so important to men in 
all the callings of life, as that sound, prac- 
tical judgment, to which we apply the term 
common-sense. This goes at par in all the 
channels of trade, while that sénse which 
is finical, learned, profound, and remote 
from practical uses, is available only on rare 
occasions. This sells well, while your la- 
boriously acquired conceits are a drug in 
the market. ‘The instantaneous decisions 
of unperverted reason,’ as Webster calls com- 
mon-sense, are the unsophisticated prompt- 
ings of thought, somewhat like the language 
of nature in children. Crying to the little 
one in pain, and laughter and hilarity to 
its sportive moods, will come out as the 
occasion requires; and to restrain the ex- 
pression of either the one or the other, is 
to force nature, and bring on a constrained 
development. Just so with common-sense 
views of things; when they are supplanted 
by great thoughts, lofty aspirations, or the 
disguising influence of things remote, and 
to most inaccessible, the man becomes a 
mental monstrosity. People turn away 
from him, and wonder what sort of creature 
he can be. He forgets that the sense 
which has in it qualities to make it common, 
or to commend it to tue unperverted masses, 
is sure to find more buyers in the market 
than any other, and that if he would drive 
a brisk business, he must keep it always on 
hand. 

Common-sense has made more great men 
than book-learning. Washington never 
saw the inside of a college, and yet he has 
left a higher mark in the temple of fame 
than any other man of his age, because he 
excelled in good common sense. Napoleon 
Bonaparte was scarcely better educated, 
except in what concerns the art of war, and 
was a man of erratic genius; and yet his 


great practical shrewdness, or common- 
sense, did more for him than any thing 
else. He was rarely ever borne away by 
ion or genius, in a manner to hide from 
is view the true relation of things around 
him, or the practical connections of cause 
and effect. As Macaulay says, “No man 
ever knew better than he what men and 
horses could do.” Czsar excelled as much 
in common-sense asin genius. And, indeed, 
no man was ever truly great who lacked 
this quality. 

Even in the ordinary callings of life, how 
manifestly has common-sense more to do 
with our success, than any of the rarer 
qualities of character! What can a farmér 
of genius do, in comparison with one who 
takes a practical view of what his business 
requires, and who prosecutes it accordingly? 
Merchants may, indeed, now and then be 
made rich by a venture, but if lacking in 
common-sense to guide them in their new 
position, to know what is fitting in the ex- 
penditure and investment of money, and to 
sober their ideas on all subjects, they will 
just as suddenly become poor again. So of 
ministers, lawyers, physicians, and men whe 
live by their wits; our experience is, that 
the wit most of all secure of success, is that 
of common-sense.—N. Y. Chronicle. 


Farm and Garden. 


CarDING.—All cattle should be used to 
the card. They all enjoy it much when 
used to it, and nothing is better for the 
skin of any animal than frequent rubbing. 
A card is better than a post in the yard, 
for the card reaches all parts of the animal, 
while a post touches only the projecting 
bones. Another important difference be- 
tween a card and a post is, that in carding, 
the animal is made tame and gentle, and 
may be yoked with ease, or caught for the 
purpose of leading about from place to 
place. It is quite important that heifers 
and steers are treated in the kindest manner 
when young, for the labour of breaking and 
handling is much diminished dn after years. 
Cattle should be fed often, giving out but a 
small quantity each time. ‘They then waste 


less, and eat with better appetites, than j. 


when large piles are put before them to 
breathe upon and render foul. 


CAUTION ABOUT SEED-CoRN.—We ob- 


serve, this season, an unusual quantity of 
corn sprouting on the ear. It will be re- 
membered that some seasons back there was 
immense loss to corn-growers by the failure 
of their seeds to germinate. They should 


look carefully to this matter now, and select | 


their dryest corn, and such as has been least 
affected by the weather. 
many ears of corn just from the shock, the 
germ of which has started and pushed its 
way through the body of the grain, some- 
times making half an inch of growth, and 


‘again, scarcely perceptible, by a green speck 
on the surface. 


When one such grain is 
apparent, a great many may be started, but 
not yet visible, and almost the whole ear 
may be unfitted for seed. This occurs with 
ears otherwise perfectly fair and sound, and 
much loss may result if care be not used in 
selection. 


Frost.—Sprinkle a handful or two of 
salt around posts likely to be heaved by the 
frost, picking out the ice to the ground, in 
a little groove close to the post. Whatever 
is frozen and liable to injury by frost, thaw 
very slowly; put vegetables or apples into 
ace-cold water. 


Frozen Eaas.—Sophia J. Damon, of 
Plymouth county, Massachusetts, says fro- 
zen eggs should be kept in that state until 
wanted for use, then put in a dish of cold 
water, and set on the fire to thaw gradually. 
When the water will just bear the finger, 
they may be broken, and will be found as 
fresh as when first laid. 


Muskrats Prepicr A WINTER. 
—The Milwaukie Wisconsin says it is going 
to be a mild winter, for Joel Hood, the 
celebrated auctioneer, who has been all over 
the Western territories, the Pacific States, 


and the Sandwich Islands, and who proba- 


bly knows as much about the peculiarities 
of wild animals as any man in the West, 
stakes his reputation upon the prediction 
that we are to have a mild winter, with 
prevailing winds from the South, for the 
next six months. He bases his knowledge 
upon the doings of the muskrats, beavers, 
aod other animals last fall. He also says 
that it has been reduced to a certainty by 
scientific and ordinary observations, that 
whatever winds prevailed when the equi- 
nocti@l line is passed, they will prevail 
throughout the winter. Last fall it was 
southern winds, and therefore he is certain 
they will be the prevailing winds during 
the winter. The question herein raised 
will be fully settled by the first of March 
next. 


THE PREMIUM ReciPz.—The following 
is the recipe, out of three hundred offered, 
which received the prize offered by Mr. 
Orange Judd, as the best method of making 
corn bread, that should be made wholly of 
corn meal, or contain not more than one 
part of wheat flour to five parts of meal; 
that should be of fair size for family use; 
of moderate cost; with crusts not too thick 
or hard:—To two quarts of meal add one 
pint of bread-sponge; water sufficient to 
wet the whole; add one-half pint of flour, 
and a tablespoonful of salt; let it rise; 
then knead well for the second time, and 
place the dough in the oven, and allow it to 
bake an hour and a half. 


SECURITY FROM Morus.—‘“M.,” 
Tipton county, Indiana, thus writes to the 
American Agriculturist:—“The bee-hives 
of all my neighbours, and my own algo, suf- 
fered considerably from worms. I fot rid 
of them by following the advice of a friend, 
viz:—Do not put the hives of young swarms 
on boards, but on bricks, closely laid toge- 
ther; fill the space between the bricks with 
wood ashes, brushing off all that may lie on 
top. The moth does not lay her eggs on 
stones, as the sun does not hatch them out 
there, but always on wood. My hives have 
been free from these worms ever since.” 


SWANS AT THE CENTRAL Park.—It will 
be recollected that the free city of Hamburg 
presented twelve pure white swans to the 
city of New York, two years ago, for the 
beautiful sheet of water in the Central Park. 
Unfortunately, several of them died soon 
after they arrived here, but more were sub- 
sequéntly sent. They appear very much at 
home, sailing gracefully about in the water, 


and are one of the chief attractions to the 


thousand visitors daily enjoying the fine 
scenery of the Park. The swans com- 
menced breeding, for the first time, last 
season, four nests having been made in 
nooks near the water. Two were deserted 
after a severe thunder-storm, but from the 
other two broods of cygnets were hatched. 
The young might be seen swimming by the 
side of the old ones, or raising their long 
necks from the grass which concealed their 
nests. 


FatTenina SHEEP IN WINTER.—When 
animals are in the process of being fattened, 
several things should be observed beside 
that of giving them as much food as they 
will eat. There are certain conditions in 
which the food itself may be placed, so as 
to make it more or less nutritious and valu- 
able to the animal using it. In very cold 
weather its value would be enhanced, if the 
drink and food were warned, or better still, 
if it were cooked. If roots are fed, they 
are taken with less labour, and consequently 
are better digested, than if the animal felt 
obliged to swallow them in large pieces. 
These things should be so arranged as to 
allow it to remain in a quiet condition, so 
that it may stand or lie down at pleasure. 
All these, with regular feeding as to time 
aod quantity, are of little less importance 
than the quality of the food itself. Mr. 
Silas Bush, of Skaneateles, New York, in 
speaking of fattening sheep in winter, says: 
“T put them in a dry, warm place, and let 


We have seen | 
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to observe that the animal had a dry, warm 
place, and plenty of fresh air. 


Remepy ror Kick1na Cows.—D. Par- 
ker, Jr., of Green county, Pennsylvania, 
writes: — When a boy, I saw an article in a 

per stating that tying a cow’s head alittle 

igher than she ordinarily holds it, would 
nw kicking, because a cow lowers her 

ead and rounds up her back when she 
kicks. My father tried it, and found it to 
answer, except in the worst cases. The 
remedy has been used in the family ever 
since. 


Composition To Stop LEakacs.—A 
correspondent of the Lynn News gives a 
recipe for a cheap composition, with which 
leaks in roofs may be effectually stopped. 
Having a leaky “LL,” he says:—‘*I made a 
composition of four pounds of resin, one 
pint of linseed oil, and one ounce red lead, 
and applied it hot with a brush to the part 
where the ‘L’ was joined to the main 
house. It has never leaked since. I then 
recommended the composition to my neigh- 
bour, who had a dormer window which 
leaked badly. He applied it, and the leak 
was stopped. I made my water-cask tight 
by this composition, and have recommended 
it for chimneys, windows, &c., and it has 
always proved a cure for a leak.” 


= 


Children’s: Colum. 


FROST-WORK. 


A little one sought me this morning, 
Her blue eyes shining bright, 

While over her cheeks the dimples 
Were playing in changeful light. 


‘‘Come, come to my room,” she whispered, 
‘“‘A curious thing is there; : 
A painter has been at work all night 
In the cold and shivering air. 


‘‘He has made a beautiful castle, - 
Far up on a mountain high, 
And a forest of old and stately trees, 
With branches that touch the sky. 


‘‘They are all on my window painted, 
The strange and beautiful things ; 
And the morning sun above them 
A rainbow beauty flings.” 


I went with the little prattler, 
The mystical work to see; 
And glorious in the shining sun 
Was the delicate tracery. 


For all night long the artist 
Had silently wrought away, 

And only put by his pencil 
At the coming in of day. 


Softly and stealthily toiling, 
By the holy light of the stars, 

And the light that streams like a glory, 
From heaven’s crystal bars. 


He had gone, as he came, in silence; 
But his work was left behind, — 
Like the fairies who sent their favours 

By night to the good and kind. 


- How often the silent worker, 
In the busy mart of time, 
Weaves a life of angel beauty, 

‘Then soars to a better clime! 


And when lip and brow have faded 
In the dust and gloom of death, 

Their mem’ries come to the living, 
Evangels of love and faith. 


O! teach me, beautiful frost-work, 
Another lesson in life; 
The web that is woven by night-time, 
At morning with gems may be rife. 
— Chris. Intel, 


YE THAT LOVE THE LORD, HATE EVIL, 

Love to God, and love tosin, which he hates, 
canoot both live in one heart. That which 
God forbids, we shall not, if we truly love him, 
desire to possess or cherish. 

To make this plain to you:—A child had a 
beautiful bird, a canary, which sang to him 
from early morning, and would eat seed out 
of his hand, it was so tame. The mother of 
the child was ill—so ill, that the song of the 
little bird, which to the boy was delicious 
music, disturbed and distressed her so, that 
she could scarcely bear to hear it. He put it 
in a room far away, but the bird’s notes reached 
the sick bed, and caused pain to her in her 
long, feverish days. One morning, as the 
‘child stood holding bis mother’s hand, he saw 
that when his pet sang, an expression of pain 
passed over her dear face. She had never yet 
told bim that she could not bear the noise, 
but she did so now. 

‘It ig no music to me,” she said, as he 
asked her if the notes were not pretty. 

He looked at her in wonder. 

‘“‘ And do you really dislike the sound ?” 

‘Indeed I do!” she said. 

The child, full of love to his mother, left the 
room. The golden feathers of the pretty 
‘canary were glistening in the sunshine, and 
he was trilling forth bis loveliest notes; but 
they had ceased to please the boy. They were 
no longer pretty or soothing to bim, and tak- 
ing the cage in hie hand, he left the house. 
When he returned, he told his mother that the 
bird would disturb her rest no more, for he 
had given it to his little gousin. 

you loved it so!” she said; ‘‘ how could 
you part with the canary?” 

“I loved the canary, mother,” he replied ; 
“buat I love you more. I could not really love 
any thing that gave you pain. It would not 
be true love, if I did.” 

The child was right. And if you love your 
Father in heaven really and traly, you will 
never love that which he hates, and which 


caused the sufferings and the death of the 


Saviour of the world.— Urs. Geldart. 


ENOS AND HIS TEMPTATION. 


A STORY FOR BOYS. 

Enos Roff was employed by a grocer in his 
neighbourhood to help him in a store. Enos 
was glad of the chance to do something for 
himself, for he was fourteen years old, and his 
father could not afford any longer to keep him 
at school. So he engaged with Mr. Thorpe, 
the grocer, at two dollars a week for the first 
six months, when, if he suited, he was to get 
three. 

Enos was a boy of good principles. His 
parents were pious, and had taken great pains 
to teach him to be apright, and his Sunday- 
school teacher also took a deep interest in him. 
‘When he commenced his work in the store, 
he found a good opportunity of practising 
what he had been taught at home and in 
school. 

He was often left alone, yet he never thought 
of taking a single thing that did not belong to 
him. 

But he had yet to learn the great truth, 
that temptation to do wrong does not always 
come in the manner in which we look for it. 
Had the thought of actually taking money 
from his employer’s drawer entered Enos’s 
mind, he would have said at once, and indig- 


nantly, “No! Iwon’t.” But temptation came 


in another way. 
One night, after Enos had shut up the store, 
and while he was on his way home, he thought 


of the small sam he received for his week’s 


work. Was there not some way by which he 
might honestly increase it? As he drew near 
his house a plan occurred to his mind, which 
seemed honest, and which he determined to 
try. He did not feel entirely satisfie- with it, 
yet he could not see any thing wrong in it. 
The next morning, when he was left alone in 
the store, he put his plan in practice. The 
first customer that entered was a woman who 
wanted a pound of cheese. The price of the 
cheese was twelve cents, but Enos determined 


cents in the drawer, to put two in his pooket. 
And he thought that, by overcharging each 
customer a cent or two, he could in a little 
while have some spending money. Puvor boy! 
he did not see the snare that Satan had set for 
him; 80, when the woman said, “ How much 
is it?” Enos replied, “Fourteen cents.” 

“Fourteen cents!” said the woman; “why, 
I only gave twelve here day before yesterday. 
It must have risen in price.” 

“Y-e-e-6, it has,” stammered Enos, while he 
felt his face burning. But something seemed 
to say to him, “ Well, that’s no lie. The price 
has raised. You raised it yourself.” Butif it 
was the truth, what made Enos’s cheeks colour, 
and what made him think that it might be a 
lie? | 

The woman paid the money, and left the 
store. Enos held the dime and the four cents 
she had given him in bis hand until she had 
gone, when he put the dime and two cents in 
the drawer, and the remaining two-cents in 
his pocket. 

But the moment he drew his hand from his 
pocket, and left the money there, he felt 
wretched enough. He tried to sing, and to 
whistle, and to read, and to work; but it was 
of no use. Through all his singing, and whis- 


tling, and reading, and working, the voice of |. 


conscience was saying to him, “You are & 
thief! You stole two cents!” He tried in 
various ways to persuade himself that he had 
not done wrong. But conscience still troubled 
him, and he found no relief until he returned 
the two cents to the woman, whom he hap- 
pened to know. 

Enos never tried another experiment like 
that. He had learned from it to look out for 
temptations on every side, and to resist them, 
when they came; and he had also learned 
that one crime leads to another, just as his 
overcharging led him to tell a lie. 


NEW STYLE OF PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUM.—Now ready, 


THE EXTENSION PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM, 
holding 12 Portraits, and so arranged that 6 
Portraits may be ———< at one View, or 
the whole may be folded in Book-form, and 
carried in the Pocket. Price 75 cents. 

An Album, with 12 Portraits, selected from the 
following List, $1.35. 

Portraits are 10 cents each, or a selection of 
five Portraits for 25 cents. 


Miuitary OFFicers. 
Gen. WASHINGTON, Gen. KEYES, 
§scoTT 


“ McCLELLAN, 

“ McDOWELL, | 

“ SHERMAN, Port Royal, Cot. BERDAN, 
EA 


“ KELLY, 
“ McCALL, “ WISTAR, 
“ HALLECK, “ HOFFMAN. 
“ FITZ JOHN PORTER, 
Lizor. Con. KANE. 
Nava. OFFIicers. 
- GOLDSBOROUGH, Com. WILKES, 
« DUPONT, “ HOLLINS, Rebel. 
~=6FOOT, in command Ligvur. FAIRFAX. 
Mississippi Fleet. 
CIvILIANs. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
Rev. R. J. BRECKINRIDGE, D.D. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
rice. 
. For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 25—3t 


[J ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


7 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 

Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 

demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 

tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 

substantial manner with their new tented yoke 

and other improved mountings, and warranted in 

every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., 

ular. Address 


for a Cire 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 

prepared to show our Friends the best 

and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 

ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 

sively for Cash, which enables us to sell at prices 

to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 

fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


COALS. 

T. W. NEILL & CO., 
YARD, Sours-East Corner or BroaD AND 
CaLLOWHILL Streets, 
DEALERS IN 

Superior White Ash, Tamag 


jan 11—3m 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
‘ TUTE—Troy, New York.—The Seventy- 
sixth Semi-annual Session of this well-known 
Institution for instruction in the Mathematical, 
Physical, and Natural Sciences, will commence on 
Wednesday, February 19th, 1862. <A full course 
in Military Science is now in progress. Gradu- 
ates of the Institute find no difficulty in obtainin 
very desirable positions as Civil, Naval, an 
Topographical Engineers. The Annual Register, 
iving full particulars, can be obtained of Pro- 
essor CHARLES Drowns, Director. 
jan 4—6t N. 8. 8. BEMAN, President. 


ITERARY INSTITUTE TO LEASE.—The 
Marshall Collegiate Institute, of Mercers- 
burg, Franklin’ county, Pennsylvania, will be 
leased, for educational purposes, on the Ist day of 
April, 1862, consisting of the large Preparator 
building, Mansion House, and Hall, fitted u with 
school furniture. Suitable grounds attached, em- 
bracing every convenience, costing thirty thou- 
roposals. ress any of the undersigne 
Rev. Dr. P. SCHAFF, 
Rev. Dr. THOMAS CREIGH, 
ATCHISON RITCHEY, 
JOHN SHIRTS, | 
jan 25—6t 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


Be 
SOLD ALSO BY 

H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

D. 

H. 


Committee. 


F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 

. H. BABCOOCK, 246 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
u. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 
O. BARNUM, 215 Main St.,, Buffalo, N. Y. 

. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
feb 16—tf¥ 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner of Walnut 

and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 

see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the country, and 

forwarded. may li—tf 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE.- 
TON REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1862—Just 
published, contains the following articles: 
Art. I.—God and Revelation. 

“ II.—Memoirs of Philip de Mornay. 

“ TIlIl.—The Human Body as related te Sancti- 

fication. 

“ ITV.—Bilderdijk. 

V.—Are there too many Ministers? 

“ VI.—England and America. 

Short Notices. . 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 

edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
ublished quarterly, in January, April, July, aad 
Sotehen at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. 

3. Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of ——- on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will note received from a legs 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are farnished 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars 

r year. 

The abeve are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. 

Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are request- 
ed to remit by check or draft, to order of 

PETER WALKER, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
je Where acheck cannot be got conveniently, 
money may be sent by mail, in a registered letter, 
at our risk. . jan 25—3t 
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to charge fourteen; and while he put eweive | 


February 8, 1862. 


R. HODGE’S PAMPHLET. 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
An Article on the Relations of these Countries. 
Reprinted from the January number of the Prince- 
ton ew. Price 15 cents. 3 
For 
0. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
jan 25—3t 


Wa. L. Macrisr. Joun R. 
MACTIER & STEEL, 


COAL DEALERS, 


YARD, No. 255 South Broad Street, Below Locust, 
1a. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED WITH SUPERIOR _ 
Lehigh and White Ash COAL, 
Art tHe Saorrast Norics, 

feb 1—4t® 


@ 


OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS—WNo. 530 
Broadway, New York—Have just ready: 
Bonar’s Hymns of Faith and Hope. Second 
Series. Uniform with the First Series. 75 cents. 
Also, a new edition of the First Series. 75 cents. 
be Postman’s Bag. Sixteen Illustrations. 75 


Miss MARSH’S TRACTS. 
1. The Voice of Ho 5 cents. 
2. Brave, — Happy. 5 cents. 


idni imes. tai 
PR ning the above. Cloth, 


The Near and Heavenly Horison adame 
De Gesperin. $1. 


The Pathways of Promise. 18mo, 
ou on Holy Lord 

Edited Hall. $1. 

Life-Work; or, The Link and the Rivet. By 
the Author of “ Missing Link.” 75 cents. 

Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the 
Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Life of John Angell James. Includjng an 
unfinished Autobiography. Edited by R. W. 
Dale, M.A. 8vo. Portrait. $2. 

A Commen on the Greek Text of the Epis- 
By John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. 
vo. 


BY A. L. O. E, 

Angus Tarlton. 18mo. 25 cents. 
Harry Dangerfield. 18mo. 30 cents. 
Parliament and Play-Room. 30 cents. 
Daybreak in Britain. 25 cents. 

The Poacher. 50 cents. 

The Chief’s Daughter. 50 cents. 
Pride and his Prisoners. 50 cents. 


Wee Davie. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 18mo. 
25 cents. 
Old Margie’s Flower Stall, and Other Stories. 
Gold ‘Thread. K's 
8 tory for Chil 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 30 
Morning. A Book for Mothers and Children. 
e Haven an e Prize. the author 
“English Hearts.” 25 cents. 
Roughing it with Alick Baillie. By William J. 
Stewart. 75 cents. 
The King’s Highway. By the Rev. Dr. New- 
ton. Six Cuts. 18mo. New edition. 50 cents. 
The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By the 
th thor of “Cosm 
itty’s Victory. e author of “ o's 
Visit.” Illustrated. cents, 


IN PRESS. 
1, The Life of Arthur Vandeleur of the Royal 
Spe By the Author of the “ Life of Captain 
icars.’ 


2. God’s Way of Peace. A Book for the Inquir- 

- Health. r. John Brown, author 
“Rab and His Friends.” 

4. Broad Shadows on Life’s Pathway. 

5. Christian Thought and Work. By W. L. . 

. The Influence o e Su on the 
Natural. McCosh. 

7. Dr. John Brown’s Exposition of Hebrews. 
Two volumes. 8vo. | 

8. Shady Side. New edition. 

9. The Canon of Scripture. By Dr. Gaussen. 

10. The Sympathy of Christ with Man. - By 
Dr. Winslow. 

11. Life of Juliane, Sister of William, Prince of 


Orange. 
12. The Religion of Life. By the Rev. Dr 
Guthrie. 
13. The Shepherds of Bethlehem. By A. L. O. E. 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
site No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 25—3t 


| bes; ENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Earts & Son—No. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Paintings. The°largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in line for 

Cash at remarkably low B gona 

EARLE’S GALLERIES, . 

No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


E. 0. THOMPSON, . 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 
The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


A. L. VANSANT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FRENCH CONFECTIONS, 


Has Removed to the South-east Corner of Ninth and 
Chestnut Streets, | 
(Under the Continental Hotel,) 

Where he invites his Customers and Others, 
who love Pure and Good Confectionery, he using 
nothing but Loaf Sugar, and having his Drying- 
Rooms heated with Hot Air, thereby avoiding ail 
dust; and also always on hand fine Grapes, Sweet 
Oranges, Fi Raisins, Almonds, and a fine 
Assortment of Fancy Boxes, French Glace Fruita, 

dec 21—3m 


&c. 

Ts following article a ed in the New York 
Evangelist, without slightest knowledge or 

solicitation on the part of the bookseller of whom it 


A GOOD LIBRARY FOR OUR SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS.—HOW SHALL WE GET IT? 

I should have been greatly obliged to any one 
who would have solved that question for me a 
year ago. Having now solved it, I offer the result 
to any others who may not as yet be delivered 
from their perplexity. You know A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph, Bookseller, &c., No. 683 Broadway. Send 
him the catalogue of your present library, with 
the amount you wish to expend for a new one, 
and the thing is done. If he does not send 
the most readable and reliable assortment of 
books that your children ever set eager eyes upon, 
he will serve you very differently from his treat- 
ment of my Sabbath-school. His books are drawn 
from all sources, many of them published by him- 
self, and all are carefully studied by the publisher 
before delivering them to others. I doubt if he 
has @ poor book in his whole collection. Parents 
and children are in raptures over the boxful he 
sent us some weeks ago, and say they have not 
found an uninteresting volume among them. I 
have had the pleasure of doing other schools a 
kindness by giving ‘this information, and in hope 
of extending the benefit, I offer the result of one 
experiment to the readers of the mie 4 

Pastor. 


| From the New York Observer. - 
BOOKS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY.—In our advertising columns will be 
found a copy of a letter on this subject, addressed 
by @ pastor to the editors of the elist. We 
may add that Mr. Randolph has had large expe- 
rience in this kind of work, having been for more 
than twenty years in the service of one of our re- 
ligious publishing societies, and for the last ten 
ears in business on his own account. Havin 
had occasién to apply to Mr. Randolph for suc 
service ourselves, we know that those who ma 
wish to make purchases of this kind will do we 
to avail themselves of the suggestions of “ A Pas- 
tor,” and we are assured that in so doing they will 
not be disappointed. jan 25—3teow 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by 


WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advanee. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, ana their paper . 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. | 

Rates of Advertising. —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance, 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $1000 
Ten copies to one address for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy.to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 

year, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

The money must always be sentin advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 

WILLIAM MARTIEN & CO, 

No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


$45.00 
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Ss | —__ quart of oats each, morning and evening, 
_ * with hay and pure water. I fed one in this 
way last winter, for three months, and it 
4 was admitted by competent judges to be as 
4 fat a sheep as they ever saw. I sold it toa | 
der will not fail 
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